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EVENTS 


The Dewey 


Centenary 


Dcrixe 1959, intellectuals in’ various parts of the 
world are observing the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of one of ‘he best-known thinkers of the present 
century, one of the most influential educators, and 
one of the most modest of modern men—John Dewey. 
This commemoration comes at a time when the name 
of Dewey has been dragged in the mud by those who, 
although unfamiliar with his ideas, had no hesitation 
in attributing the worst faults of education to him. 
It is fitting and proper to talk and write about Dewey 
if for no other reason than to demonstrate the depth 
of his enemies’ ignorance. 

Let it be said once and for all that Dewey himself 
opposed an either-or position. He did not demand 
uncompromising agreement, as some of his followers 
have done. Criticism of Dewey's doctrines did not 
mean loss of the master’s favor. Anyone finding fault 
with Dewey is worthy of listening to if he bases his 
critique on Dewey's thinking rather than on fan 
tasy. One need not be an admirer of Dewey to respect 
the man and to recognize his influence in this coun 
trv and in many foreign lands. 

The very fact that foreign books, some of impres 
sive length, continue to be written about Dewey is 
an indication that there is a universal interest in 
his work and ideas. The blind, unknowing enemies 
of Dewey, if they showed but a modicum of objec 
tivity and fairness, would not have stooped to neat 
gutter language in disposing of the person. They 
might take a lesson trom educators in other parts of 
the world, who, while not fully agreeing with Dewey, 
acknowledge the usefulness of his thought and prac 
tice 

John Dewey may not have been the world’s great 
est educational philosopher,*but he was a pedagogue 
who inspired widespread rethinking of educational! 
objectives, principles, and procedures. Because the 
inspiration was and continues to be universal, it is 
appropriate to honor him 100 years after his birth. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
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and are still relevant to the problems 
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Master Educator 


kdited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Pro- 
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School and Society 


On the occasion of the 100th anniversary of John 


Dewey's birth, this book provides a perspective of | 


his impact on society—-in America and abroad. 
Here, particularly, is a roundup of the master edu- 
cator’s major activities and works, his thinking and 
its influence today, a list of his important letters 
with brief descriptions of their contents, and rem- 


iniscences of Dewey by persons who knew him. 


The editors of this volume have gathered the re- 
search and impressions of distinguished educators 
concerning John Dewey: William H. Kilpatrick, 
Junius L. Meriam, Harold A. Larrabee, Maxine 
Greene, I, B, Berkson, Robert E, Mason, Robert L. 
MeCaul, and William W. Brickman, To a large ex- 
tent. the book is based on material originally pre- 
sented by the editors in School and Society's special 
“The John (Oct. 10, 
and other data 


Also included is a section containing 


issue, Centennial” 


1959). 


Dewey 


significant reference have 
heen added. 


the brief biographies of all the contributors, 


This book is a useful source of information about 


a teacher-administrator-philosopher who unques- 


tionably left his indelible mark on education. 


About 130 pages ¢ October 1959 ¢ $2.50 


Order from the publisher 
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Personal 


Reminiscences 


of Dewey 


and My Judgment 
of His Present 


Influence 


By WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


New York City 


M, FIRST PERSONAL CONTACT with Prot. Dewey 
1898 summer course in education at 
the University of Chicago. However, I got little 


Was In an 


from the course; I was not ready for its thinking 
and I was not accustomed to Dewey's method ol 
teaching. His practice, as I later learned, was to 
come to the class with a problem on his mind 
and sit before the class thinking out loud as he 
sought to bring creative thinking to bear on his 
problem. 

\ monograph by Dewey, “Interest as Related 
to Will,” which unde? 
Charles DeGarmo, did have a deep and lasting 
effect on me and on my thinking. In it Dewey 
the relative 
educative effect of “effort” 
a pupil. The “interest” proponents had pervert 
ed the Herbartian doctrine ol 
device of 


I studied two years late) 


was analyzing a controversy as to 


“interest” and upon 


“interest” into a 
“making 
side, led by 


“sugar-coating”’ 
things interesting’; the “effort” 
William T. Harris, charged that such 
coating” would spoil children and was wrong 


superficial 
“sugal 
anyway. What was needed was the building of 
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character, and effort was essential to accomplish- 
ing this. To secure effort they proposed to coerce 
children into effort, by threats and punishment 
when necessary. 

Dewey said, in effect, you are both wrong; by 
sugar-coating you cannot make things effectively 
interesting; and coerced effort—forcing children 
to go through motions without putting them- 
selves into what they do—will fail to build char- 
acter. Especially you have misunderstood the 
inherent relation between interest and ettort; 
typically, personally felt interest is the first stage 
of an on-going experience in which correlative 
personal effort is the effecting stage. Thus, proper 
interest. and proper effort cannot be opposed; 
they are, in essence, correlative, the one leading 
to and demanding the other. 

At that time, I was a college professor of math 
ematics, but for several years I had been indulg- 
ing in education as a side interest. This Cornell 
experience ol Dewey, with its new insight into 
the educative process as Character-building, pet 
suaded me to give up mathematics and center 
life 


work. For various good reasons I could not act 


my interest henceforth on education as my 


on my change of interest until 1907, when I 
received a scholarship to Teachers College, Col 
umbia. Prof. Dewey was then teaching philos 
ophy at Columbia; and for the next three years 
I took all his courses, having decided meanwhile 
to major in philosophy of education. 

1 entered upon my 1907) work Prof. 
Dewey thinking that in philosophy he still was 
—along with 


with 


a neo-Hegelian. For a time, Dewey 
many others—had 
line; and I, too, after working in philosophy at 
Johns Hopkins in 1895-96, had accepted it as 
But now | found that 
Dewey, stressing the conceptions ol process, the 
method of induc 


followed this neo-Hegelian 


my personal outlook. 


continuity of nature, and the 
live science, had built an entirely new  philos 
ophy, later called Experimentalism. As 1 worked 
with him during three constructive years, | gave 
up neo-Hegelianism and accepted instead the 
new viewpoint, thereby gaining a fresh and in 
vigorating outlook in life and thought. 

From that time until Prof. Dewey's death in 
1952, I had great satisfaction in the many con 
tacts with him. Dewey read and approved the 
manuscript of my 1912 book, “The Montessori 
When he himself had 


finished seven chapters of “Democracy and Edu 


System Examined.” 
cation,” he turned these over to me for criticism 
and to suggest other topics for completing the 
book. I was then teaching a course in Princ iples of 
Education; so I made a list of philosophic prob- 
and turned 


lems that troubled me in this courss 
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them over to Dewey. At first he rejected my list, 
but later he redefined a number of the problems 
and these now appear as chapters in the com 
pleted book. 

Another instance of personal experience with 
Dewey came after he had retired from Columbia 
and I meanwhile had accumulated considerable 
experience in teaching philosophy of education. 
He was offered a post as visiting professor in 
philosophy of education. Though his reputation 
as a creative thinker in both philosophy and 
philosophy of education was unsurpassed, he felt 
unsure as to certain practical details of the new 
post and accordingly came to me for advic 
That I was glad to help needs no words here. 

As to the origin of Dewey's educational ideas, 


some thought he had derived these from Rous 


seau and Froebel. | once asked him about this 
and he told me explicitly that he had not read 
either one until after he had formed his educa 
tional outlook. He did say in another connection, 
that he had got help in his educational thinking 
from Francis W. Parker, who was active in edu 
cation in Chicago when Dewey came to the Uni 
versity of Chicago. As to the origin of Dewey's 
philosophy of life (and, consequently, of edu 
cation), he himself makes it clear that he got his 
psychology from William James. This means, as 
Dewey later brought out, that he and James were 
both deeply indebted to Darwin's “Origin ol 
Species.” It seems probable that from this source 
Dewey derived the conceptions of process, Con 
tinuity of nature, and the method of inductive 
science referred to earlier. It also seems that ce 
tain important elements in Dewey's outlook—his 
belief in equality—came from the creative fron 
tier background which he shared in his Vermont 
family in common with so many other Ame 
icans. 

\s to Dewey's comparative place in the history 
ol philosophy, I place him next to Plato and 
\ristotle. As to his place in the history of philos 
ophy of education, he ts, as | see it. the greatest 
beheld 
fluence in education, [| place him in company 
with William James, Francis W. Parker, 
Edward L. Thorndike who most efficient 


ly have helped to shape our existent American 


the world has yet \s to his current in 


and 


those 


educational thinking 
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John Dewey in History 
By JUNIUS L. MERIAM 


Professor Emeritus of Education 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime 

And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time 

LONGEELLOW 
A MAN of national, even international, reputa- 
tion, John Dewey is known for his scholarly at 
tainments, his insight into human society, his 
acquaintance with people's difficulties, his wis 
dom in finding ways to assist, and his disposition 
to serve three classes of people: the lay public, 
the teaching profession, and the children in ou 
Indeed, 
known in history. 


schools. he was a man destined to be 


Anyone who had the pleasure of meeting 
Dewey face to face was deeply impressed—by the 
quiet twinkle in his eye, an expression ol JON in 
his readiness to serve adults in social and indus 
trial life; by the humbleness in his countenance, 
an expression of readiness to render assistance 
to teachers in their profession; and by the firm 
grip of his handshake, an expression of deter 
mination to be a guide to school children in 
their development. 

Reference was made above to three classes ol 
people whom Dewey wished to help. A keynote 
throughout Dewey's many writings may be ex 
pressed in his own words: “Learning? Certainly, 
but living primarily, and learning through and 
in relation to this living” (“Phe School and So 
ciety,” p. 53, 1899 edition). This means that the 
adult public needs to center its attention upon 
the inclusive philosophy of social life; that the 
instruction — of 
that 


profession center its 
their manner of living; 
pupils in school look foremost to their own ile 


teaching 
youth upon and 
ACLIVITIES, Living for these three classes of people 
matter, a 


that ol 


is primary. Learning is a secondary 


means of serving the more important 


living. Dewey rightly emphasizes: the child’ is 
already intensively active, and the question fon 
both teachers and the lay public is that of tak 
ing hold of the activities and giving them 
direction 

Phe reader of Dewey's writings must accept 
that author primarily as a philosopher and se¢ 
administrator. At first, he 
Was an instructor and assistant professor of phil 


osophy at the University of Michigan (1884-88); 


ondarily as a school 


later, head of the department. olf philosophy 
and education (1894-1904), including a position 
the School ol (1902 


as cirector ol Education 
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04) at the University of Chicago; thereafter, pro- 
lessor of philosophy at Columbia University 
(1904-30), and then he became emeritus. Quite 
naturally, his major writings were in the field of 
philosophy and, in his case, with emphasis upon 
social philosophy. 

Thus. as may be expected, the bulk of his 
writings was addressed to the adult public. It is 
sufficient here merely to glance at the nature and 
scope of his writings in this field. The titles of 
some writings are a key: “Psychology,” ‘Psy- 
chology and Social Practice,” “Moral Principles 
in Education,” “How We Think,” “Human Na 
ture and Conduct,” “Art as Experience,” “Lib- 
eralism and Social Action,” “Freedom and. Cul 
ture,” “Education and the Social Order.”’ 

\ recent book, “John Dewey in Perspective, 
by George Geiger, a professor of philosophy, 
emphasizes the over-all character of 
A few of the chapter titles 
“The Affirm 
Value”: 


clearly 
Dewey's writings. 
readily present that “perspective”: 
“The Nature of 
and ‘Truth’; and “Intel 
Needless to say, Prof. 
flow ol 


ation of Experience’; 
“Inquiry, Knowing, 
ligence and Liberalism.” 
Geiger sees in Dewey an interminable 
social philosophy. He states in the preface to his 
book: “To correct: the narrow and 
occasionally vulgar interpretation of his [Dew 


deliberate em 


sometimes 


ey's| philosophy there will be 
phasis on the consummatory and esthetic aspects 
of Dewey's philosophy of experience.” 

It may be that \ 
psychology (1887, when he was only 28 years of 


said Dewey's early book on 
age) was based largely upon the extensive read 
ings to which specific page references are made 
at the close of each chapter. For example, in his 
“Elements of Know! 


edge,’ Dewey refers to 78 sources, his readings in 


chapter of 53° pages on 
this field; and in his next chapter, ‘Processes of 
Knowledge,” of 73 pages he cites 54 sources to 
which he refers. These writings are by American, 
sritish, French, German, and Italian authors. 
Dewey remarked: “The literature of the associa- 
tion of ideas is exceedingly voluminous,” clearly 
evidenced by his own references. Thus, this first 
book of Dewey’s and the many writings that fol 
low indicate that he himself, as author, is vol 


uminous in his writings. These mainly are ad 


dressed to social philosophy for the adult public. 
One who reads Dewey is readily impressed 


by the glittering generalities in the social philos 
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ophy which he expounded. To quote a few state- 
ments as characteristic: “We may sum up the 
discussion in a few. generalized statements.” 
“Speaking generally the purpose is to facilitate 
our dealings. ...” ““The occasion of deliberation 
is confusion and uncertainty.” “Popular opinion 
is little troubled by questions of logical consist- 
ency.” Insofar as a writer (in this case, Dewey) 
deals in generalities, his statements are readily 
accepted. If specific items are presented, targets 
are open to attack. Dewey adroitly avoided ex- 
posure to this danger. Thus, in the main, Dewey 
won extensive approval of his sayings, his writ- 
ings, and his social philosophy by reason of his 


generalizations. His popularity is a product of 
this character of his utterances. He avoided ad- 
ministrative details. With this touch of omission 
we must recognize a great quantity of high 
quality in Dewey's help given to public thought 


at large. 

Turn next to the second class to which Dewey 
offered help—the profession of education. Here 
than in the field of 
writings 


much less social 
Certain 


quite definitely to the profession, though always 


he wrote 


philosophy. were addressed 
with considerable tinge of social philosophy. 

“My Pedagogic Creed,” by Dewey, is especially 
addressed to teachers. This was one of his early 
contributions (1897). In this creed, he makes 55 
declarations, each opening with the words, “I 
believe...’ Characteristic of all these statements 
is the second one: “I believe that the only true 
education comes through the stimulation of the 
child’s powers by the demands of the social situa 
tion in which he finds himself.” Dewey's series 
of beliefs closes with this high ideal: “I believe 
that in this way the teacher always is the prophet 
of the true God and the usherer in of the true 
kingdom of God.” Thus, he continues his social 
philosophy. 

In “The School and Society,” the 
ticle ‘““The” 
other than social philosophy. Indicative for that 
the first 
graph: “What the best and wisest parent wants 
own child, that must the 
want for all of its children. Any othe: 


our schools is narrow and unlovely.”” Here Dewey 


definite ai 
points somewhat to an institution 
volume is a statement in 


whole para 


for his communItY 
ideal fon 
does address the social public as well as the 


| his book 


“talks” before teachers, parents, and others who 


teaching profession. consists of fou 


showed interest in the school started by Dewey 
as an experiment within his social philosophy. 
He and those associated with him opened this 
school with questions and problems rather than 
with definite proposals for action. ‘The school 


was said to be conducted as a form of home and 
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community life. Therefore, living was the pri 
mary objective. Was it such? Immediately in 
volved was the question: How to teach the con 
Thus, “primary” be 
came weakened. Here was an allied objective. In 
this school, under the influence of Dewey's so 
cial philosophy, living, as primary, served as a 
“vital motive” (his own words) for technical in 
struction in the traditional subjects—the ‘Three 
R’s. The Elementary School Record (a series ol 
nine issues closing in Dec., 1900, with Dewey as 
editor) dealt with the 
jects. 

In these studies and writings by Dewey there 


ventional school subjects. 


traditional school sub 


is evidence of a duality 
recorded as primary, and technical learnings, 


two objectives: living, 


considered as essentials. Dewey seems not to have 
held fast to living as the real objective, ‘vith 
learning as only a means to accomplish that 
fundamental purpose. This administrative defi 
ciency seems to have led from philosophy and 
education at the University of Chicago to the 
chair of philosophy at Columbia University. 

The third group of people to whom Dewey 
was destined to render help is that of our pupils 
in school. And they do need his help. Quite nat 
urally as professor of philosophy, Dewey address 
writings to this” class 


es much less of his 


of people, though with an implied emphasis 


through his philosophy. Thus, with rather defi 
his school at 


administrative direction ol 


University of Chicago 


5 
I 


cient 


the Dewey leaves to his 


readers his invitation to “read between the 
lines.” 

While attending appreciatively and, indeed, 
with much admiration to Dewey's social philos 
ophy, the general public assigns to him large 
responsibility for much of the adversely credited 
“progressive” education in our modern schools 
This so-called “progressive” school is not) un 
questionably progressive, as is frequently claimed, 
and Dewey is censured as largely responsibl 
Phe truth the 


havior are high. He calls for social behavior ol 


is that standards of Dewey's be 
a high order and for- action that speaks loudes 
than words. Admit a bit of inconsistency between 
his social philosophy and his advocacy of acquil 
ing conventional school learnings, but believe 
Learning? Certainly, 


\dve 1s¢ 


modern education, Is 


wholeheartedly in his plea, 


but living primarily. criticism ol 


Dewey, in relation to ou 
due to the failure by school officials to interpret 
and apply adequately his principles to practical 
Defi 


ciency is not in Dewey as a philosopher but in 


problems in the conduct of our schools 


school officials as administrators of his philos 


ophy. 
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school—as 
that is 


Let us brielly contrast 
the 


practiced in our modern schools. 


Dewey's 
viewed between lines—with much 

|. Dewey's school outmodes the traditional 
grade room, so rightly characterized as “self-con- 
tained,” one teacher for a group of pupils 
throughout the day. Dewey's is a living school 
building. Pupils work in a social studies room 
only half of the school day. Then they are in 
an assembly room for music, for dramatization 
of stories, folk dancing, social parties, motion pic- 
tures, etc. Pupils co-operate in handwork rooms, 
including kitchen and lunchroom, Pupils engage 
in physical activities in gymnasium and outdoor 
(not 


sports “recesses’”’). Pupils are thus in con 


tact with several teachers each day 

2. Dewey's school is democratic though undet 
guidance by teachers. Pupils are largely respon 
sive to the group within which there is much 
interaction and co-operation, A pattern is found 
in community life. 

3. Dewey's school operates through a longer 
school day; no recesses for needless relaxation 
and fewer vacations and no long ones in sum 
mer. Such is social life and industry. 

1. Dewey's schoo] discontinues the traditional 
school subjects as such. Living is primary, the 
one objective. Learning is secondary, a means to 
accomplish the great objective. 

5. Dewey's school encourages in each pupil 
his greatest achievement possible. Examinations 


are not formal tests. The pupil grows and “pass- 
es’ from year to year, from grade to grade. But 
this rests upon the spirit of serious application. 

6. Discipline in Dewey’s school is an exacting 
demand in that system itself, not the office of a 
teacher in charge. Respectful attitude replaces 
disregard. 

7. Dewey’s school provides wholesome play as 
an inherent portion of the program, not a recess 
for relaxation. Play for young children is co- 
ordinate with work, one phase in natural de- 
velopment. 

8. In \ whole- 
some living within the school regime in contrast 
to that of formal the 
Dewey's school exemplifies his social 


short, Dewey's school is one of 


education ol traditional 
stamp. 
philosophy—‘*“Learning? Certainly, but living pri- 
marily.” 

he year 1959 marks the centennial of John 
Dewey's birth. Since centennial celebrations have 
been in vogue from the beginning of our Christ- 
ian era and will continue as a habit among us 
humans, it may be appropriate to commemorate 
some centennial year of Dewey's great achieve- 
ments. For example: In the year 1987, a psy 
chology to equal that of Dewey's emphasis on 
activities; in the year 1997, a “pedagogic creed” 
to compare with that of Dewey's; in the yea 
2049, an experimental school fashioned to study 
“Education and the Social Order.” By such 
achievements, John Dewey lives on in history. 


John Dewey as Teacher 
By HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ryy 
I HERE MUst BE hundreds of persons living to- 
day who once enjoyed the inestimable privilege 
of being numbered among the students of John 
Dewey. It can safely be said of them, morcover, 
that they have one thing in common: a total 
inability to recognize in the current journalistic 
stereotype of Dewey as bogeyman and _ personal 
devil bent upon ruining American education, 
the modest, humane, intellectually humble Ver 
monter who was the ablest philosopher America 
has yet produced. The inability or the disinclina 
tion (or both) to understand what Dewey tried 
lor 60 years or more to teach has spread ove! the 
nation like a blight, even. penetrating the White 
House, to the point where someone has asserted, 
to our shame, that “John Dewey could not be 
elected a member of any school board today in 
the United States.” 
Not that such a fate is anything unusual for 
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a seminal and disturbing educator of men. At 
the celebration of Dewey’s 70th birthday in 1929, 
one of his former students, Ernest Carroll Moore 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
remarked that “Every philosophy has suffered at 
the hands of its interpreters. Pythagoras was not 
and 
there are those who contend that Christ was not 
a Christian. Is this philosophy [Dewey's] to be 
Thirty years later we know 
the sad answer to that question. What has hap 
pened to Dewey's popular repute makes urgent 


a Pythagorean, Socrates not a Socratic, 


the sole exc epuion?” 


the task of recovering and preserving, before all 
personal recollections fade and disappear, the 
authentic stature and flavor of the man. 

My own brief experience in Dewey’s classroom 
took place in a graduate course at ‘Teachers 
College during World War I, just before his de- 
parture to lecture in Japan and China. Those 
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were difhcult days for a teacher of teachers, with 
seats emptying daily as students went off to join 
the armed services. It was not easy, especially in 
parade-ridden Manhattan, to keep one’s mind 
on the problems of educating the generations 
to come. For some reason the current traducers 
of Dewey are fond of portraying him as the in- 
corrigible optimist about human nature, some- 
how immune to evil and suffering and exempt 
from the agonies of times of trouble. It is true 
that, in periods of mass hysteria, Dewey was the 
least hysterical of men. But such critics forget 
four days alter John 


born. only 


that he \ 
Brown's raid on Harpers Ferry and that he died 


Was 


one day alter Gen. Eisenhower turned over the 


command of the allied forces in Europe to Gen. 
Ridgway in 1952. 
more vears of crisis and national anxiety than 


Few Americans have seen 
John Dewey. 
is to enter a re- 


The 


one can be stated simply. We know that Dewey 


To discuss Dewey as teacher 


gion that abounds in- paradoxes. central 
has had an immense influence upon education, 
and not solely through his written words. Liter- 
ally dozens of his students became pivotal figures 
intellectual life. Yet, by all 
the ordinary criteria, Dewey was a poor teacher. 


in this country’s 
“The mystery,” said the late Irwin Edman, who 
well, affected 
The enigma is not easy to solve. Student 


knew him “lies in how he these 
men.” 
after student will tell you that Dewey’s teaching 
changed the course of his or her thinking fund- 
amentally. But each one also will regale you 
with tales of his dullness as a lecturer. In fact, 
it is almost comical to measure Dewey against 
some of his own followers’ standards for college 
teaching, such as: a magnetic, outgoing person 
ality; evident enthusiasm for his subject; a mas- 
ter of his craft; a clear speaking voice; a fluent 
hold the 


interest, and enlist the ac 


command of English; the ability to 
attention, arouse the 
live participation of the student. 


In the classroom, Dewey seemed to Possess 


almost none of these pedagogical essentials. 


There were none of the recommended “lecture 
techniques” or histrionic devices of the educa- 
tion courses, to say nothing of today’s “battery 
His 


was farmer-like, weather-beaten, and utterly un- 


of visual aids to instruction.” appearance 
pretentious. Some of his women students said 
that they found it hard, occasionally, to repress 


He re- 
mained seated throughout the hour and seldom 


a desire to straighten up his neckties. 


seemed to be looking directly at his audience. 
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Often he would turn in his chair and glance 
sideways, as if half-looking out the window and 
half-absorbed in his private thoughts. His facial 
expression was solemn, though it lighted up at 
times with something like a chuckle, and occa- 
sionally his hand would ruffle his shock of hair 
or tug at his moustache. Questions from the floor 
were not exactly discouraged, but they were 


not invited. 


All these characteristics counted heavily against 
John Dewey on the public lecture plattorm. 
There is, of course, the standard legend of his 
“Interest in Education” which put 
many of his hearers to sleep. When I came to 
1925, I 


appearance there in 1914 as the deliverer of a 


lecture on 


Union College in found that Dewey's 
course ol eight lectures on the Ichabod Spence 
Foundation had become a campus legend. In 
the words of the late Prof. John L. March, 
Dewey's general topic, “The Psychology ol So- 
cial Behavior,” seemed, “strangely enough, to 
have little popular appeal.” The result was that, 
although “the lectures were brilliant, and the 
most able yet given,” the audience never filled 
the college chapel, and at the concluding lecture 
it had dwindled almost to the vanishing point. 
Prof. March added the inspired understatement: 
“Professor Dewey is a quiet talker.” 


Dewey's oral as well 
flat 
involved, “lumbering and bumbling” in Edman’s 
words. It provoked Justice Holmes to the famous 


In addition, the style ol 


as written statements was notoriously and 


comment, “So, methought, God would have 
spoken had He been inarticulate, but keenly 
how it was.” 


you \ccording to 


desirous to tell 
the late Prot. Edward G. Spaulding of Princeton, 
it once moved William James in conversation to 
the point of profanity: “Dewey's style,” he said, 
“is damnable; you might even say God-damna 
ble!” In 1942, Max that 


Dewey had “published 36 books and 815 articles 


Kastman declared 
and pamphlets a pile twelve feet seven inches 
high—but if he ever wrote one ‘quotable’ sen- 
tence it has got permanently lost in the pile.” 
None of the 
(Bartlett, Stevenson, Mencken) contains a single 
Yet, in 


standard books of quotations 
conversation, 


Vermont 


Dewey entry. personal 


and sometimes in the classroom, the 


Yankee’s 


evident. 


native wit and shrewdness became 


How, then, was it possible for Dewey the 


teacher to be 
influential? What 


his extraordinary 


so pre-eminently and abidingly 
was the source and secret of 
his students to 


powel to stil 
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the remaking of their minds? Perhaps the late 
Ralph Barton Perry came close to blurting out 
one-half of the answer at the celebration of 
Dewey's 90th birthday when he said, “He does 
not feel obliged to live up to his reputation: to 
be impressive, witty, eloquent, or even interest- 
ing; he simply says what he thinks.” But what 
and how did he think? His students came to 
recognize that an hour listening to Dewey was 
an exercise in “man thinking.” They saw a well 
stocked and original mind, remarkably free from 
any sort of bias or prejudice, engaged in’ the 
patient and honest exploration of “whole situa 
tions” in experience with the aid of penetrating 
distinctions and a full-fledged “theory of in- 
quiry.”’ 

In the classroom, the student's experience 
went something like this: The how 
with a half-revealed abstract: pronouncement, 2n 
apparent platitude, seldom attording any great 
air of mystery or suspense. Then would follow 


opened 


a painstaking development of the idea, during 
which the student was sometimes lulled almost 
to slumber by the lecturer's snail-like delibera- 
lion in getting to the point. But, just as the end 
of the hour was well in sight, Prof. Dewey would 
untold some hitherto-concealed and unexpected 
practical consequence of his train of thought. 
Whereupon the student, now completely awake, 
would curse himself for his inattention and. re- 
solve that next time he surely would hang upon 
every word. One rarely left the classroom with- 
out the conviction that something intellectually 
and practically important had been said, no 
matter how uncertain one was about the precise 
steps in the argument. 

Such classroom experiences might have been 
expected to produce fragmentary results. But the 
thoughtful learned from Dewey an 
overwhelming for the truly inquiring 


student 
respect : 
mind and its rigorous, relentless following of a 
logical argument wherever it might lead. George 
Santayana once remarked that “the great. difh 
education is to get experience out ol 


te) 


culty in 


ideas.’ Dewey as teache’ had conquered that 


difheulty. “To his students he was primarily a 
demonstrator of method, of the power of ab 
when harnessed to the mastery ol 


stract theory 


complex, concrete situations. Far from being 
hasty, or sketchy, or undisciplined in his think 
ing, Dewey's forte was the setting of an example 
of the rarest sort of disciplined mind—the kind 
which could cope with a changing world. 

Fortunately, Dewey himself set forth the secret 
behind his power as a teacher. 

I have usually, if not always, held an idea first in 
its abstract form, often as a matter chiefly of logical 
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or dialectic Consistency or of the power of words to 
suggest experience, through 
contact. with individuals, groups, or (as in foreign 
countries) peoples, was necessary to give the idea 
There are no ideas which are 


ideas. Some personal 


concrete significance. 


original in substance, but a common substance is 
given a new expression when it operates through the 
medium of individual temperament and the peculiar, 
unique incidents of an individual life. My ideas 
tend, because of my temperament, to take a schematic 
form in which logical consistency is a dominant con- 
sideration, but I have been fortunate in a variety of 
contacts that has put substance into these forms. ‘The 
fruits of responsiveness in these matters have con 
firmed ideas first aroused on more technical grounds 
of philosophical study. My belief in the office of in 
telligence as a continuously reconstructive agency 
is at least a faithful report of my own life and ex 
perience.! 

The respect of Dewey's students for his words 
flowed from two convictions about their nature. 
he first was that he had a firm grasp upon the 
abstractions involved and their logical implica 
tions; and the second was that he was thinking 
to some purpose and some ultimate test in prac- 
tice. Those who learned the most from Dewey 
as teacher have not been those who have begun 
with his particular conclusions and turned them 
into esoteri¢ 
are, rather, those who have attempted to follow 


jargon or popular slogans. They 


his example in their own individual fashions. 
That has involved the avoidance of what White- 
head called “inert ideas” in favor of the dynamic 
variety and the continuous facing of unsolved 
problems in all their bewildering complexity. 
It also has called for the renunciation of any ex 
pectation of easy or permanent solutions. A 
humanity that is fully alive never will run out 
of the need of fresh, hard, comprehensive think 
ing. As Dewey himself once said, “The most 
Utopian thing about Utopia is that in it there 
are no schools.” Hence, our distance from Utopia 
alwavs can be used as the measure of our need 
for schooling. 

\s the figure of John Dewey the teacher com 
mences its second 100 years of impact upon a 
sluggish humanity, forever weary of the hard 
labor of thinking, there are those who will argue 


with some cogency that many of his thoughts 


in the heyday of liberalism, before it degenerat 


ed into its present uneasy complacency, are much 
too sanguine for us to entertain. That verdict 
would not have disturbed Dewey, who wanted 
us above all to think for ourselves, for our time, 
and for the future. There could be 
folly than to dismiss him as a quaint exemplai 
of outmoded Yankee virtues or a typical 19th 


no greatel 
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century museum piece. For, although he was 
not unmindtul of — his Dewey's 
whole orientation was toward the future. As be- 
tween him and his detractors, the future will 
decide, and no former student of his will have 


any doubts about the outcome. As Irwin Edman 


predecessors, 


has said, “The race is still between intelligence 
and catastrophe. His was a voice for reasonable- 
ness and for imagination. He will be listened to 
again and long.” 


1 In PLA, 


Dewey,’ 


“The Philosophy of John 


Schilpp, editor 
York, 1951), pp. 44-45. 


second edition (New 


Dewey and American Education, 1894-1920 


By MAXINE GREENE 


School of Education, New York University 


Ix 1894, Joun Dewey became chairman of the 
Department of Psychology, and 
Pedagogy at the University of Chicago; in 1916, 
he published “Democracy and Education,” his 
definitive statement of educational belief. The 
decades in between represent the period of his 


Philosophy, 


growth as educator, psychologist, and education- 
al philosopher. He published much in those 
years, lectured to many thousands of people in 
and out of his and was active in 
numerous organizations. What were the effects 
of all this work at was done? What 


was the actual response to John Dewey during 


( lassrooms, 
the time it 


those active and consistently productive years? 
To answer this, it is necessary to determine 

the influence Dewey ' had upon 

educational theory and discussion and, too, to 


seems to have 
discover how his writing, teaching, and example 
affected practice in the public schools and in 
the “progressive” schools of the day. 

The judgments of educational historians are 
summary, often contradictory; and they change 
with vantage point in time. Thomas Davidson, 
who knew Dewey, did not mention him in “A 
History of Education” (1900). A Kantian and a 
devotee of moral discipline, Davidson said con- 
clusively that “the foundations of modern edu- 
cation for rational liberty were securely laid” by 
Herbart, Froebel, and Paul 
“A Textbook of the History of Education” 
(1905), however, laid emphasis on Dewey’s role 


Rosmini. Monroe’s 


in resolving the old conflict between individual 
and the schools. 
Monroe athrmed, “has done mort 


social tendencies in Dewey, 
than anyone 
of education. 
... Ellwood P. Cubberley, in ‘““The History of 
Education” (1920), wrote that the work of the 


Dewey Laboratory School 


else to elaborate the eclectic view 


fundamental 
importance in directing the reorganization of 
the work of the kindergarten along different and 
larger lines,” and that it also was significant in 


“was ol 


redirecting teaching in social studies, art, and 
manual training. Eby and in “The 
Modern Education” (1934), 
went further, saying that Dewey's experiment 


Arrowood, 
Development of 
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“produced phenomenal effects.” Adolphe E. 
Meyer, in “The Development of Education in 
the Twentieth Century” (1939), that 
Dewey's influence was not immediately felt to 


asserted 


any significant extent. 

It is best to turn to the man himself and to 
see him against the background of a changing 
America. He began his educational] labors in a 
context of far-ranging inquiry and controversy 
on Herbartian and Froebelian theories, prob 
lems of method, child study, and the whole 
matter of the scientific approach to education, 
Judgments of his influence mean little if they 
derive from insufficient knowledge of what 
Dewey was trying to do within that context; and 
it is well to start with what he himself thought 
most significant in his work. 

A common misconception has to do with the 
Laboratory School at the University of Chicago, 
a school too many think of as the archetype of 
a “progressive” school. The Laboratory School 
was established when Dewey was chairman of his 
tripartite department at Chicago and was direct- 
ly related to the work being done in educational 
theory and psychology by his staff. More specifi- 
cally, it was connected with “a body of philo- 
sophical and psychological conceptions,” and its 
purpose was to test a particular philosophy ol 
knowledge and conduct through practical appli 
cation. In 1936, Dewey wrote that “the school by 
intention was an experimental school, not a prac- 
tice school, nor (in its purpose) what is now called 


a progressive school.” Its aim was “to deepen and 
broaden the range of social contact and inter- 
and its experi- 


course, ol cooperative living, 
ments “were directed to the discovery of tenden- 


cies, powers, and needs which would lead to 


desirable social results.” 
The school attracted much attention. Visitors 
came to see and were often horrified by what 


K. C. Mayhew and A. (¢ Edwards, “The Dewey 
School,” The Laboratory School of the University of 
Chicago, 1896-1903 (New York: Appleton-Century, 1936) 
J. Dewey, “Theory of the Chicago Experiment,” Appendix 
II, p. 464 
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seemed to them to be a complete break with 
tradition. They brought, Dewey said, “the image 
of a convent school” and found activity which 
they interpreted as rampant individualism if 
they did not identify the social element as a new 
version. of teacher and _ text- 
book. ‘The Chicago newspapers reflected the 
hostility of such visitors and, on more than one 


subordination to 


occasion, objected violently to what was going 
on. 

Nevertheless, the work of the 
attendance at 


the classroom. Moreover, because of the peculiar 


school tended 


to increase Dewey's lectures in 
status of the school and the need for voluntary 
financial backing, it was necessary for Dewey to 
participate in many public meetings, to join 
interested laymen in 
The first edition of 


(1899) was, in 


with educators and cam 
paigns to muster support. 
“The School and Society” 


a collection of Dewey’s money-raising speeches, 


fact, 


and an indication of its effect may be found in 
a book review in The Dial the next year. “When 
the first reports of the University Elementary 
School of Chicago reached the outside world,” 
said the collaborating reviewers, “they were not 
taken seriously save by isolated persons here and 
Educators, they continued, did not think 
it would last long or teach any new lessons; but, 


there.” 


to. thei surprise, “the school has lived on, is 
now in its fourth year, and has more eyes fixed 
on it today, undoubtedly, than any other ele 
the country.” The 
found in “current 


mentary school in reason, 


it was held, could be clissat 
isfaction with our conventional common school 


education, and the desire to find something 
better.”? Merle Curti was to describe that 
satisfaction as a discontent with the conservatism 
of William ‘T. Harris; and William Heard Kil- 
patrick was to write, “The bold daring of a 
school that could reject completely the ordinary 


course-of-study curriculum was bound to attract 


dis- 


attention.”* Henry Steele Commager has called 
“The School and Society” the most influential 
of Dewey’s books and said that he “had already 
emerged as one of America’s most original and 
profound thinkers” when it was published.’ For 
all this, the book 
There was mention of it in the journal, Educa 
tion, in 1899; it enthu- 
siasm by W.S. Sutton in the Educational Record 
in 1900; it was referred to in the Elementary 
School Teacher (July, 1901) in a “Syllabus of 
Lectures and Lessons on Philosophy of Educa 
tion”; and Charles A. McMurry quoted from it 
in “Elements of General Method” (1903). There 
is no evidence of widespread response in the 


reviews of the were sparse. 


was reviewed without 


nonprofessional magazines. 
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In Chicago, Dewey participated in many meet- 
ings with other educators of the Llinois Society 
for Child Study and the National Herbart So- 
ciety. These conferences were as important as his 


public meetings in providing a channel through 


which his thought could reach the schools. Be- 
sides providing platforms, they extended the pos- 
sibility of publication and ensured a receptive au- 
dience. “Interest as Related to Will” first ap- 
peared in the Second Supplement to the Herbart 
Yearbook for 1895; “Ethical Principles Under- 
lying Education” was published in the Third 
(1897). “Interest as Related to Will,” 
now thought to be Dewey’s earliest definitive 


Yea book 


educational statement, attracted some immediate 
attention; and its importance as a theoretical 
contribution was recognized in the Educational 
Review (Vol. 12, 1896) and in the Public School 
Journal (Vol. 15, 1895-96). 

Perhaps of equal significance were Dewey’s 
friendly and professional associations in’ Chi- 
cago. Ella Flagg Young, one of his good friends, 
district’ superintendent of the 
schools during his early years at the university 
and a colleague of his for a time. She resigned 
her appointment when Dewey left and remained, 
as Jane Dewey writes, not only friendly with 
him, but influential in his thought. When it is 
recalled that she was elected president of the 
NEA in 1911 and used her rich opportunities to 
speak in behalf of the “new education” for many 
years, her part in shaping a response to Dewey 


was Chicago 


can be seen. The association with Jane Addams 
and Hull House played another role, although 
a less definable one. The settlement was a cente? 
for many kinds of people, among them artists 
and writers on the Chicago scene, and Dewey's 
contacts there were manifold, It must be noted, 
however, that there was no visible response to 
his work in artistic circles at the time. 

Phere was, in addition, James R. Angell, who 
had studied with Dewey at Michigan (and with 
James and Royce at Harvard) and who became 
a colleague at Chicago. Angell, a psychologist, 
later became one of the most influential propo- 
nents of a functional psychology, a carrier of the 
thinking of James and Dewey conjoined. 

Thorstein Veblen, professor of political econ- 
omy, and Franz Boas, curator of anthropology 
in the Field Museum, also were at Chicago at 


the same time as Dewey. There was a well-known 


The Dial, 29:98, Aug. 16, 1900. 
M. Curti, “The Social Ideas of 
(New York: Scribner, 1935) 
‘Pp. A. Schilpp, editor, “The Philosophy of 
Dewey” (New York: ‘Tudor, 1931), p. 460, 
5 H. S. Commager, “Living Ideas in 
York: Harper, 1951), p. 587. 
P. A. Schilpp, op. cit., p. 29. 
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John 


America” (New 
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between the thinking of the three as 


affinity 
members of the “Chicago Group,” and Morton 


White has pointed to the relationship between 
the emphasis upon the values of community life 
in “The School and Society” and in ‘““The The 
ory of the Leisure also published in 
1899.* It may well be that Veblen played some 
part in the struggle to maintain the Laboratory 
identification ol 


Class,” 


School; but we must avoid an 


the undoubtedly wide response to the “revolt 


against formalism” in philosophy, law, and 
economics with the response to Dewey's educa- 
tional thought as such. The movement against 
abstraction and a prior thinking carried for- 
ward on historical, evolutionary, and functional 
grounds certainly involved Dewey as well as 
Veblen, Beard, Robinson, Holmes, and _ the 


As a current of thought and action, it exerted 


rest. 


American 1n- 
stitutional life in the first decade of this century; 
and thinker and 
This does not 


a large and definable influence in 


Dewey's role in it as ethical 
logician is generally recognized. 
permit us to assume, however, that a direct in- 
fluence on educational theory and practice Was 
a necessary concomitant. 

We may grant that the Laboratory School and 
the thinking associated with it were publicized, 
and that the effort to keep the school alive at 
tracted many prominent individuals, but we 
must still ask whether any measurable influence 
was exerted on educational theory at the time. 
We ought to keep in mind that the school not 
only was an experimental school, but that the 
social phase was dominant in its curriculum. 
“We do not expect to have other schools liter- 


The 
the 


ally imitate what we do,” Dewey wrote. 


school concerned with demonstrating 


feasibility of a principle. “Its task is the prob 


Was 


lem of viewing the education of the child in the 
light of the principles of mental activity and 
processes of growth made ‘known by modern 
psychology.”* ‘This indicates that the school was 
not meant to prod others into experimentation, 
since, according to Dewey, “the purpose of pei 
forming an experiment is that other people need 
not experiment, at least not experiment so 
have something definite and 
Phe fact that 


followed Dewey's lead in this regard is not, in 


much, but may 


positive to go by.” few educators 
itself, evidence of lack of influence. The ques 
tion of whether the experiment done at Chicago 
provided something “definite and positive” fon 
practicing schoolmen is more to the point. 

Those who seriously attempt to characterize 
Dewey’s contribution agree, in general, that his 
influence was exerted in the broadening of the 


curriculum, the correlating of subjects, the de 
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velopment of a less rigid notion of discipline, 
and the relating of school studies to their appli- 
cations in life. It is worth noting, for example, 
that Dewey was involved in the discussions going 
on between 1895 and 1905 relative to the re- 
instruction in the elementary 
and secondary schools. Cubberley points out that 


organization of 


“a new direction” was given to the discussions 
in 1901 by Dewey and in 1902 by William 
Rainey Harper at meetings of high-school repre- 
sentatives at the University of Chicago.® Speak- 
ing at the NEA on the “Situation as Regards 
the Course of Study” (1901), Dewey pointed out 
the advantages of a six-year elementary school 
and highlighted a number of the problems in- 
volved in school reorganization to meet the so- 
cial and industrial demands of the time. Much 
ol what was done and said remained theoretical, 
but the possibility exists that, by defining some 
ol the urgent questions, Dewey left his mark on 
the organization of curriculum in the schools. 
“How We Think” was published in the Ele- 
mentary School Teacher (Dec., 1903) and may 
be considered, at least in part, a consequence olf 
the work done in the Laboratory School. It is 
that the Herbartian influence was 
dominant in American education 1898 to 
1910 and that the strict concern with the Five 
Steps, content, and character formation began to 


well known 


from 


modify in the succeeding years. Kilpatrick writes 
that Herbartianism began to “fade away” alte 
the publication of We Think,” but it is 
difficult to establish a casual relation, especially 
when we recall such works as William C. Bagley’s 
“The (1905), which repre- 
sented a Herbartianism hardly 
traceable to Dewey's works. It is likely, however, 
that, in the renewal of efforts to define principles 
of method, the problem-solving approach was 
taken into account. W. W. Charters, who had 
studied with Dewey, attempted to apply Dewey's 
theory in the context of subject-matter organiza- 
tion in his “Methods of Teaching” (1909); and 
Strayer, in “A Brief Course in the 
(1911), showed Dewey's in- 


How 


Educative Process” 


modification of 


George D. 
Peaching Process” 
fluence in the stress he placed on the importance 
of presenting purposes and problems to the 
child. Edward L. Thorndike referred to Dewey 
when he talked of the relevance of the problem- 
motivation in his “Psychology of 
(1913) 


attitude to 
Learning” 
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Nonetheless, a look at the Addresses and Pro 
ceedings of the NEA in the years immediately 
following Dewey's Chicago experiments shows 
us that his work impressed public-school teachers 
little, if at all. In 1907, for instance, William 
Arthur Clark, State Normal School, Kearny, 
Neb., spoke of the need for a “Pedagogical Lab 
oratory in the Scientific Study of Education.” 
In stressing the importance of research and sug 
gesting that pedagogy was a science capable ol 
study, he asserted, as if such a proposal never had 
been made before, that there was such a field as 
scientific study. He referred to Fechner and the 
psychologists but not to John Dewey. To sharpen 
the point, we that, in the 
issue (p. 23), the only other mention of laborato 
ry method 


might note same 


\ was made by the superintendent 
of the Rocheste public schools, who associated 
the method with Froebel and left it at that. 

In the ensuing years, nothing of significance 
can be found in the NEA discussions with re 
lation to the Chicago experiments. Beginning 
in 1911, Ella Flagg Young began to bring re 
ports of experimentalism to the meetings; but, 
at first, there was little response. In 1913, Louise 
M. Alder, State Normal School, Emporia, Kan., 
spoke on the “Effect of the Scientific Spirit in 
Education on Kindergarten Relationship — to 
Materials” and mentioned the “growing body 
of so-called ‘progressive kindergartners’ who were 
pioneers in this movement of reconstruction.” 
This was part of the tendency to bring up crit- 
icisms of Froebelian mysticism before the kin 
dergarten section between 1913 and 1915.'! The 
activity idea, as systematized by Dewey, was re 
flected in those criticisms; but, as Wesley points 
out, there was no real concern for the needs of 
the individual pupil until 1915 and no applica 
tion of scientific method in discussion of curric 
culum making until 1920. 

As far as the social and ethical emphases in 
Dewey's work were concerned, there is no evi- 
these exerted any marked effect on 
the thinking of public schoolmen during this 
period. Turning again to the NEA Addresses 
and Proceedings, we find a continuing emphasis 


dence that 


on the “essentials” for their own sake, on democ- 
racy viewed as a spiritual enterprise, and on 
the dangers of “extreme secularism’ in the 
schools. In 1907, the president of Lowa State Uni 
versity, speaking on “Democracy and Education,” 
said that democracy needed, above all, scholars 


who would be its spiritual guides. In 1908, M. G. 
Brumbaugh, superintendent of the Philadelphia 


schools, stressed the need for a “fund of common 
knowledge” for promoting the welfare of the 
state rather than the individual in the schools. 
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\ddressing the Committee on Moral Training, 
srumbaugh described the civiliza- 
tion” and defined amorality as conscientiousness. 


“virtues of 


This was typical of discussions on morality 
among schoolmen at the time. 

Now then there 
“self-activity,” of the child relating to the world. 
In 1911, John W. Carr, Bayonne superintendent, 
quoted Dewey on ethical principles; in 1916, 
Luella A. Palmer, assistant director of New York 
City kindergartens, quoted Dewey on the matte) 
of morality learned in contact with actual situa- 
tions; but, aside from the work of Ella Flagg 
Young, such responses were few. When Dewey 
himself spoke in 1916, he addressed the NEA on 
“Nationalizing Education” and put his prime 
stress on the use of education in the interest of 


and Was so.ne mention. ol 


national unity and for the promotion of “na- 
tional” ideas. 

In “Schools of Tomorrow” (1915), Dewey and 
his daughter did describe certain public school 
systems that were putting new theories into prac- 
tice; but Dewey did not take credit as the progen- 
itor of their work. Among the public schools 
mentioned were those in Gary, Indianapolis, and 
and Dewey that they 
fundamental resemblances “illustrating the direc- 


Chicago, said showed 
tion educational reform is taking.” There were 
tendencies, he wrote, towards more freedom and 
towards an identification of school life with so- 
cial life; and many teachers were attempting to 
bring about the adjustment between children 
and their environment by means of “learning by 
procedures. Implicit in the book, how- 
ever, is a recognition that the changes occurring 


doing 


must be interpreted as functions of social change 
largest. sense—urbanization, expanding 
technology, collectivity, population mobility, 
and all the other aspects of a growing industrial 


in its 


economy. 

The random sample of schools studied did 
not suggest, of course, that major alterations were 
occurring in the majority of American schools. 
In 1902, at the memorial services for Col. Francis 
W. Parker, described in the Elementary School 
Teacher, Dewey sadly described Parker's efforts 
to make education a force in community life; 
and he commented, “He was a pioneer, and to 
many he seemed a faddist.” It is entirely likely 
that Dewey was talking about himself as well as 
the deceased. Many commentators agree that he 
felt an enormous sense of futility in 1904, when 
he resigned from Chicago; and Harold Rugg, 
Adolph E. Meyer, Kilpatrick, and others feel 


E. B. Wesley, “NEA: The First Hundred Years” 
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that his influence was at a very low ebb in the 
next 10-15 years. 

Parker's “practice school” for elementary teach- 
ers had been merged with the Laboratory School 
in the new Chicago School of Education, fo1 
merly Parker's Chicago Institute. The merger was 
arranged without Dewey's consultation, and _ it 
amounted to the abandonment of the Labora 
tory School.!? No provision was made for the 
continuation of Dewey's experiments nor fot 
the work of the teachers concerned with them; 
and the supporters of the school, outraged, or- 
ganized a Parent ‘Teachers Association which 
tried to raise funds to guarantee the continua- 
tion of the work. Jane Dewey has written that 
“educators all over the country” sent letters of 
protest to the administration; but the president's 
indifference to the Laboratory School finally led 
to Dewey's resignation. Rugg comments, in rel 
erence to this period, “I am told by those who 
knew him well that he regarded his work in edu 
cational little avail.’ The 
first appraisal he agreed to do of the Labora 
tory School came than 30 years later in 
the chapter he wrote for “The Dewey School.” 

It is) still commonly that, when 
Dewey lelt his work in educational reconstruc 
tion and turned to the rethinking of his philo 
sophical position, his influence as educator was 


reconstruction ol 
more 


believed 


carried on by the “protest” schgols which grew 
up in various party of the country, especially 
alter 1912. If we recall, however, the experimen 
tal nature of the School, its psy 
chological, philosophical, and social concerns, 
that 


Laboratory 


we can well understand Ruge’s insistence 
few of the “progressive” schools were traceable 
as Rugg 
one that 


to Dewey's influence. For one thing, 
and Ann Shumaker asserted, the only 
legitimately could be called experimental was 
the Lincoln School, ‘established in 1917.14 In 
“The Dewey School” (p. 420), it is that 
the “most important issues of the Dewey School 


said 


experiment are not used by the progressive 
schools as criteria, nor have they been suppl 
mented by further 
consulting central body.” 
yes, but not directed and designed inquiry. 

The 
ethic had equally little effect on the predom 


experiment reported to a 
There was innovation, 
“social phase” and the experimentalist 
inantly individualist protest schools. ‘They char- 
acteristically responded to some of the psycho 
logical cues but seldom, if ever, adopted the 
Laboratory School's approach to problem-sols 
ing in the context of social experience. Margaret 
Naumburg went so far as to say in “The Child 
and the World” (1928) that, “as things stand to 
day,” only in the lower and kindergarten grades 
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did training schools and model schools “attempt 
any serious readaptation of the curriculum to the 


psychological needs of the child.” 

It is not surprising that Dewey made his well- 
known statement in 1938 dissociating himself 
from the “progressive education” movement. 
Even the private protest schools discussed in 
“Schools of Tomorrow” could scarcely be classi- 
fied as belonging to the Dewey tradition. The 
onty really experimental school among them was 
the project initiated by Junius L. Meriam at 
the University of Missouri in 1904; but, although 
he was “undoubtedly influenced by Dewey,” as 
I. B. Berkson said in “Education Faces the Fu- 
ture” (1943), his conception of education was 
quite different from Dewey's and primarily con- 
cerned with the fulfillment of needs at various 
stages of child growth. Most of the schools stud 
ied by the Deweys fell, as they pointed out, be- 
tween the currents of spontaneity and the control 
of growth by means of the material presented; 
and few of them can be conceived as responses 
to what Dewey actually was saying. 

Still, after 1910, his books gradually came 
into use in various teacher training institutions; 
and some attention was paid to him as “teacher 
of teachers” in the public press. One of the more 
revealing articles was written by Randolph 
Bourne for the New Republic (March 13, 1915). 
Commenting on the limited popular awareness 
ol Dewey's achievement, Bourne wrote: “Pamph- 
lets and reports of obscure educational societies, 
school journals, university monographs, and 
philosophic journals limited to the pedant few; 
these are the burial places of much of this in- 
philosophy.” He com- 
is still 


tensely alive futuristic 
plained that the “Educational Creed .. 
lost in an out-of-print cheap bulletin in some 
elementary teachers,” that 
frightened people 
some 


innocent series for 
“The School and = Society” 
with its infantile cover, and that only 
essays and “How We Think” had reached the 
public. “No man with such important things to 
say ever published in forms more ingeniously 
contrived to thwart the interest of the prospec- 
tive public,” Bourne went on, attributing this 
to Dewey's extravagant dread of show. His de- 
mocracy “seems almost to take the extreme form 
of refusing to bring one’s self to the attention 
of others,” he concluded; and, if we add to this 
the ambiguity and obscurity of his writing, we 


can understand more easily why it was so diff- 


John 
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cult for Dewey to evoke a productive response 
to what he intended to say. 

A rendering of his philosophic thought was 
included in the wave of “progressivism” that 
reached its peak in the 1912 elections and in 
Wilson’s “New The pro 


gressive movement, as Gabriel and others point 


Woodrow Freedom.” 
out, was Closely related to philosophic pragma 
tism, perhaps because pragmatism, from the days 
of its Jamesian formulation, was a function of 
American activism and individualism. “The so 
cial planners of the Progressive Era turned for 
their philosophy to pragmatism. They put theii 
faith in science.” But then Gabriel added, 
sometimes a suspicion arises that the dis 
ciples of Progressivism, in an effort to appeat 
modern, tricked thei 
tellectual mode withcut fully understanding the 
implications of the 
Dewey.”*® Much the 


Progressivism as it affected the schools. 


doctrines in the latest in 


doctrines of James and 


same can be said about 

When “Democracy and Education” was pub- 
lished, it aroused little immediate response, and 
there were remarkably few reviews in the periodi 
cals. This may have been due to the war situation, 
to the decline of the progressive idea in politi 
cal life, and to the general resistance to a gospel 
of political liberalism wedded to educational 
experiment. E. E. Slosson did a sketch of Dewey 
as educator in the Jndianan (March 6, 1917); 
Denton L. Geyer wrote on “The Wavering Aim 
of Education in Philos 
ophy” in Education (April 1917), in which he 
defined 


Dewey's Educational 


complained of the absence of clearly 
goals in Dewey's point of view and of the fact 
that the conflict between 
cialist’ was left unreconciled. Morris Raphael 
Cohen, in the New Revublic (Sept. 2, 1916), 
commented that Dewey's contributions to ethics 
and education were 
which 


“individual and so 


“illustrations of his central 


theses” mainly had to do with “how 


people think and how their thoughts become 
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effective,” but he asserted that “there are many 
indications that pragmatism may soon become 
the popular philosophy — of 
democracy.” 

Most students agree that it took the creative 
advocacy of William H. Kilpatrick at Teachers 
College and Boyd H. Bode at Ohio State Uni- 
versity to communicate 
teaching, learning, and thinking in a way that 


our progressive 


Dewey's theories ol 
could arouse a widespread practical response. 
Kilpatrick’s “The Project Method” (1918) re- 
ferred to Dewey in connection with the problem 
type of project'®; but it is clear that, by then, 
the Deweyan approach was being reshaped to 
some extent in the light of Kilpatrick’s own de- 
velopment and of further psychological inquiry 
and altered social demands. 

It is difficult to see the Progressive Education 
\ssociation, organized in 1919, as a specific re- 
sponse to Dewey’s work, although many men 
versed in and committed to the experimentalist 
philosophy were involved. Its original statement, 
however, expressed commitment to “progress in 
forms” im- 
plicit social concern, was concerned primarily 


education in all its and, for all its 
with individual “natural development.” 

Even as Dewey's contribution must be seen in 
the context of contemporary thought and social 
change, so must the response to his achievement. 
Between 1894 and 1920, educators only could 
respond in terms of their prime concerns and 
discontents and in the framework of ongoing 
learnings they saw systematized in Dewey's work. 
His mode of expression was singularly prone to 
misinterpretation, and this encouraged existing 
tendencies to see in what he said that which 
seemed familiar or desirable. 

Lawrence K. Frank, writing on Dewey's con- 
to the study of culture 
ality, has said: “The genesis of all new develop 


tributions and person- 
ments is in the critical, reflective, and creative 
thinking of the gifted individuals who are able 
to free themselves, in part at least, from their 
coercive traditions and to make new assumptions 
and develop new methods and techniques of in- 
quiry.”"! 
educational work. It clearly took over 20 years 
for American educators in general to free them- 


This may well be relevant to Dewey's 


selves sufficiently to discover what Dewey actually 
said with regard to a philosophy of experience, 
the 
the 
the schools. 


scientific method, the guidance of learning, 
nature of democracy, and the social role of 
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Science, Ethics, and Education in the 


Deweyan Experimentalist Philosophy 
By ISAAC B. BERKSON 


The City College of New York 


M, INTRODUCTION to Dewey came in my under- 
graduate days through “Ethics,” which he wrot« 
with James A. Tufts. From this early experience 
I carried away four related ideas which have re- 
mained fundamental in my outlook: that ethics 
was central in philosophy—a conception which 
acted as confirmation of the religious heritage | 
brought from my home; that ethics dealt not 
only with individual conduct but also indivisibly 
with life; that the thesis 
required, unavoidably, a serious consideration 


social social-ethical 
of economic issues and labor problems; and that 
morality demanded thought—deliberate consider- 
ation of probable consequences—and not simply 
good will and firm intention. The last 
fully accepted, but I did not think it meant—noi 
do I think that Dewey intended that it should 
mean—lack of regard for clear moral principles 


idea I 


or for definitely formulated social goals. 

Subsequent study of Dewey's writings con- 
firmed in my mind, as Dewey explained in a latet 
summary, that “the social aspect of education 
was always put first.”* “Democracy and Educa- 
tion” (1916), which for a considerable period 
represented the fullest exposition of Dewey's gen- 
eral philosophy as well as of his educational 
thought, begins with a discussion of the relation 
of education to community survival and renewal. 
The definition of 


growth with no end beyond itself,” an idea I 


education as “continuous 
now consider a stumbling block to the needed 
reformulation of educational theory, received its 
original and extreme expression in this book. 
But, in the light of my general orientation, I 
read this at the time as related to personal de- 
velopment within the framework of a commun- 
ity life and not as an all-sufhcient definition of 
educational purpose as it sometimes has been 
interpreted. In “Democracy and Education” also, 
Dewey gives a lead to the development of “the 
reconstructionist” educational philosophy. In a 
memorable statement, he says that “the recon- 
struction of philosophy, of education, and of 


methods .. . go [sic] hand in 


social ideals and g | 
hand.” 
With the 


and-community aspects of the Deweyan philos- 
ophy I fully agree. Moreover, I continue to value 


ethical-and-social. the personality- 


the emphasis on experience and on empirical 
method in the pragmatist tradition common to 
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Dewey, James, and Peirce. But 1 have come to 
have serious doubts about the tenability of ex- 
perimentalism as Dewey finally expounded it, 
le., as an all-embracing unitary method equally 
valid for all areas of knowing—moral as well as 
scientific, esthetic as well as intellectual. With 
this epistemological view are linked the guiding 
ideas of educational experimentalism, e.g., the 
hypothesis of change and activity as pervasive 
features, the definition of education in terms 
ol process and growth, the Opposition to “a prior 
judgments” and “fixed ends” and the confident 
reliance in moral issues, on the primary expe- 
rience of the individual. The Opposition to the 
experimentalist conception has been attributed 
by the followers of Dewey at times to loose appli- 
cations by the more extreme advocates of Prog- 
ressive education. There no doubt, 
a great deal of misunderstanding, of one-sided 


has been, 
adaptation, and even of distertion in the utiliza- 
tion of the Deweyan 
much misinterpretation, there is room for the 


ideas. But because of so 
suspicion that there may be something the mat- 
ter with the experimentalist doctrine itself. “Two 
aspects of the experimentalist epistemology as 
presented by Dewey seem especially open to crit- 
icism:' a partial and hence, in total effect, in- 
correct—analysis of the nature ol scientific meth- 
od in which too exclusive an emphasis is laid 
on the operational procedures in scientific in- 


quiry with the consequence that the conceptual 


elements receive inadequate attention; and an 
insistence that the experimentalist “method of 
intelligence,” which is equated with “the sci- 
entific method,” is valid for all types of know- 
ing and that it is to be relied upon for the res- 
olution of problems in the sphere of morals as 
well as in the field of the natural sciences. 
Dewey's purpose, as stated in “The Quest fol 
Certainty,” is to bring about “the realization that 
intelligent action is the sole ultimate resource 
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of mankind in every field whatsover’” (p. 252). 
By “intelligent action” he means the experiment- 
al approach which has brought about the great 
advances in modern times in the natural sciences. 
Moreover, his insistence on the identification of 
all intelligent action with mode of scientific in- 
quiry is coupled with his sustained endeavor to 
abolish the traditional dualism in philosophic 
thought—the separation of intellectua] appre- 
hension from common-sense knowledge, or, as 
he expresses it in the frame of his doctrine of 
experience, “the isolation of cognitive expe- 
rience” from other modes of experience—esthetic, 
moral, practical—particularly from the ordinary 
experience of men in the daily life. A common 
element in scientific inquiry and ordinary learn- 
ing experiences is the presence of operational 
procedures; in both areas thought is always close- 
ly related in one way or another to action. 

In this analysis there appears to be the follow- 
ing underestimation of the part played by ab 
stract thought in the development of the sci- 
ences: failure to give due weight to previously 
knowledge and form- 
ulated principles; and inadequate consideration 
of speculative, imaginative but 
little related to direct experience, or even which 


accumulated organized 


constructions 


seem to contradict the usual experience. Dewey, 
of course, is aware of such factors—achievements 
of past experiences and vision of future possibili 
ties—and occasionally he mentions them. But hits 
failure to give adequate consideration to the 
conceptual aspects of the mind amounts, in prac 
tice, to a neglect of them. His dominant interest 
in change, process, and growth leads, uninten- 
tionally perhaps, to depreciate the value of en- 
during ideas and structural beliefs which direct, 
as well as condition, all thinking. A’ particulaa 
example of this is the paucity of attention to 
deductive forms of reasoning, especially the part 
that pure mathematics has played in the develop 
ment of the physical sciences. 

Our knowledge of nature, no doubt, rests on 
observation, is stimulated by the need of solving 
practical problems, and is not clinched except 
through empirical or experimental verification. 
But science, after all, is far 
mon-sense experience. The discoveries of modern 


removed from com- 


physics would have been impossible without the 
“all 
things are number,” that the universe of nature 


mediation of the Pythagorean insight that 


can be understood only with the aid of quantita- 
tive conceptions. All important advances in sci 
entific theory in modern times, through Galileo, 
Newton and Einstein, have been accompanied o1 
preceded by the acceptance of a mathematical 
approach or by advances in mathematical science. 
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And mathematical advance, though certainly not 
unrelated to ordinary experience and practical 
problems, is inconceivable without the assump- 
tion that the human being possesses something 
in the nature of a sixth sense—the faculty ol 
direct apprehension of forms and relations. 

In line with his naturalistic pre-suppositions, 
Dewey finds the roots of culture in the biological 
equipment of man. He tends to represent ideas 
as arising in the course of man’s pursuit of life 
activities; gross experience is made to appear as 
prior and prerequisite to the refined experience 
of mental activity. But man, as Ernest Cassirer 
has taught, is an animal symbolicum. It is true 
that man is conditioned by his animality; his 
distinctiveness, nevertheless, lies in the fact that 
he is an imaginative being who, from the very 
beginning of his existence as a human being, has 
looked upon his universe with the eye of the 
mind. 

The nature of man cannot be understood from 
the study of his biological impulsions primarily. 
The essence of man can only be indirectly in- 
ferred by tracing back from his cultural achieve- 
ments in science and art, in philosophy and re- 
ligion, and in political and social institutions. 
In all of 
ceptualized 


these, constructive imagination—con- 
principles, envisioned design, ab 


stract theories—has played a creative part. In 


the beginning of civilization was the symbol, the 
meaningful word, the directing idea. No absolute 
separation between thought and experience is 
here implied. “PVhought and experience depend 
on each other and interact with each other. But 
thought is not to be regarded merely as “expe- 
rience reflected upon”; it also is to be conceived 
as “chastened imagination,” as imagination dis- 
ciplined by logic as well as by experience. ‘Think- 
ing is not only “intelligent action”; it involves 
the formulation of ideas, and keeping them in 
mind as ideas. 

Revision of the experimentalist conception of 
the nature of knowledge and intelligence along 
the lines suggested above should lead to a recon- 
sideration of the progressivist: innovations in 
curriculum organization intellectual 
cipline. Without disregarding the valuable con- 
the “unit-of-work” and 


and clis- 


tributions made in 
“project” techniques as auxiliary modes of teach- 
ing, the criticisms made above imply a retention 
of the more traditional forms of instruction, @.g., 
the division of the course of study into subjects 
or broad areas, emphasis on knowledge content 
and on general principles, and regard for pre- 
cision, Clarity, and consistency. But the implica- 
tions ol beyond pedagogical 


the analysis gO 


emendations; they reach to the heart of Dewey's 
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ethical theory—to his persevering effort to deny 
what he termed “the Kantian dualism of sci 
entific and moral knowing.” To the very end, in 
his reply to critics, he continued to defend the 
doctrine of “the supremacy of method,” explain- 
ing that it was identical with his contention that 
the method of intelligence, patterned on sci- 
entific method, was as indispensable in the for- 


scl- 


mulation of moral ends as it was in the pursuit 
of knowledge of physical nature. 

No absolute wall of separation can be main- 
tained properly 
Scientific 


between science and morals. 
findings may influence ow 
tions of values, and moral considerations may 
limit our experiments on human beings. Never- 
theless, the traditional belief that there is a 
significant distinction between the two spheres 


seems 


con ep- 


verification 
is possible, but we cannot verify moral judg- 
ments. If we make an fact 
of nature, we can go to nature to find whethe1 
oul true. If we 
mulate the question and can arrange a prope 
experiment, we possibly can educe the needed 
verification. With man’s aid, nature is competent 
to answer questions about herself. 


well grounded. In_ science, 


assertion about a 


assertion. Is know how to for- 


But how can we validate our moral judgments? 
Certainly not by turning to nature which = per- 
mits the the and the 
righteous alike. ‘To judge by the consequences? 


sun to shine on sinnet 
Is this not a mere begging of the question? Does 
not the judgment by consequences involve a 
prior criterion of value by which the judgment 
is made? That cyanide gas will kill is a fact that 
easily can be verified; but how can we decide 
whether the men 
in the gas chambers of concentration camps is 


extermination of millions of 
good or evil unless we have a prior commitment 
to the idea that life and liberty are inalienable 
rights? We must face the fact that moral judg- 
ments are human opinions; they cannot be true 
or false, only good or bad, better or worse. ‘To 
decide whether they are good or bad, better o1 
worse, We again must refer to human opinion. 

I see only one way out of the dilemma if we 
are to avoid the morass of subjectivism: start 
with the values and beliefs of the communities 
to which we belong. 

Scientific judgments, to be sure, also depend 
on the prior acceptance of principles historically 
developed and supported by a consensus of in- 
vestigators. But the scientific consensus has the 
possibility of being verified by objective reference 
to natural phenomena. A scientific consensus is 
not a voluntary agreement arrived at by discus 
sion and compromise; it is, in Buchler’s words, 


a “compelled agreement,” compelled by the 
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evidence of the investigation. Moral principles 
have only the experience of a historical com- 
munity—of a church, of a school of philosophy, 
of a nation, or of a civilization—to support them. 
Insofar as a system of ethics represents a con- 
sensus, it is in essence a voluntary, a convention- 
al, agreement. The difference between scientific 
validation and moral justification might be ex- 
pressed as the difference between a test and 
testimony. In science we may have verification 
by experimental test; in morals we can, at most, 
have testimony—the testimony of prophets and 
saints, Of philosophers and statesmen, the tes- 
timony offered by long experience voiced in 
literature, the testimony of the values and ideals 
to which, as members of the human community, 
we respond. 

individual as individual cannot be a 
Moral 


only insofar as we consider ourselves members 


The 


moral person. judgments are possible 


of communities. And as Dewey well says in the 
opening chapters of “Democracy and Education,” 


“What we must have in common in order to 


form a community are aims, beliels, aspirations, 


knowledge—a common understanding. 

Moral judgments require the prior commitment 
to common assumptions and common ideals. In a 
democratic society, the individual has a measure 
of free choice—to reject some clements in_ the 
tradition, to modily what he accepts; his great 
est right is to follow the ideal of his community 
as a means of advancing the wellare of his com- 
munity. He also has the right to change his 
community afhliation; but then to be a moral 
person he must afhliate with another community 
and accept another body of principles. 

Such a community 
ture of the personality is | in 
ance with inherent in 
approach to culture and education. But the 
ethical 
counteracted by the experimentalist philosophy 


conception of the na- 


moral cOnsSOn- 


indeed, Dewey's social 


force of Dewey's teaching has been 
with its strong impingement of 19th-century 


motifs: the evolutionary biological theme, the 
impulse toward liberation from the burden olf 
the past, the centrality of the individual. Des 
pite Dewey's continual asseveration that the in- 
dividual is a socia] being, the individual tends 
to stand out as an entity in himself. Emphasis is 
laid on individual thinking; the fact that think- 
ing is not possible, on any significant level, with- 
out the mediation of concepts, unchanging for 
the while, receives scant attention. All the essen 
life—that 


implies institutional organization; that 


tials of community “social” necessarily 
“social 
ization” means belonging to definite commun 


ties, as well as association with other individuals; 
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that “belonging” involves loyalty and obligation 
all somehow get lost in the course of the dis- 
cussion. 

Revision of the Deweyan philosophy requires 
both thoroughgoing consideration to the in- 
stitutional aspects of the term “social” and ex- 
plicit recognition of the central part that con- 
scious ideas play in intelligent action and moral 
conduct. These lines of revision imply abandon- 
ing the attempt to derive human purposes from 
a study of man’s natural tendencies. A study of 
the nature and needs of the child has pedagogi- 
cal importance and, in some measure, is relevant 
also for defining the aims of education, since, in 
a sense, the child is father to the man. But, 
essentially, the study of the child is truly signif- 
cant only insofar as his nature and needs are 
seen in the framework of, and in relation to, the 
character of the society of which he is to become 
a member. 

The clue to man’s true nature is to be found 
in man’s highest cultural attainments. If educa- 
tion is to be conceived of as growth, it is to be 
thought of not as the development of his biologi- 
cal tendencies with no end in view, but as growth 
toward the cultural achievements, toward the 
ideals of the community. This means that the 
study of education begins with the study of the 
existing culture, its heritage of traditions, its 
possibilities, and its problems; it begins with 
positive ends and with ideals toward which to 
The doctrine of “education as growth 

end itsell” cannot The 
“growth” has value in its admonition 


strive. 

with no beyond stand. 
concept 
against mechanistic learning processes; it has 
constructive implications also for personal de- 
velopment within the framework of community 
purposes. But, when it is used as an all-embrac- 
and as a means of denying the 


the educational en- 


ing directive 
need of definite aims for 
deavor, it becomes a negative, even a disintegrat- 
ing, principle. 

cultural 
to be 


Education be rooted in the 


alms 


must 
are 
achieve- 


heritage of a community; its 
found in the intellectual and 
ments, in the traditions and ideals, in the ethical 


artistic 


aspirations and political organization developed 
in the course of time. This is true whether we 
think of education as a means of individual de- 
velopment or of social preservation. The self, 
which always retains a sense olf uniqueness, neve} 
can be realized fully within the institutional or- 
ganization. But if the self is to develop at all, it 
can do so only through participation in a com- 
munity life and through identification with a 
pattern of ideas. 

Notoriously, the cultural heritage contains a 
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mixture of evil and good; it perpetuates out- 
worn beliefs along with scientific knowledge; it 
supports narrow prejudices as well as universal 
conceptions. A prime function of the school as 
the deliberate educational agency is to select 
from the cultural composite these elements that 
have significance, to transmit to the new genera- 
tion the highest achievements in the fields of 
knowledge, to widen the sense of community and 
to deepen the sense of responsibility and to cul- 
tivate the ideal which society professes. This 
never can be merely a trarismission from the 
past. The school always will have a double func- 
tion. One we may call “acculturation,” bringing 
the individual up to the level approved by the 
existing society. The other we term “idealiza- 
tion,” the effort to lift society toward its own 
ideal, which it avows but has not yet adequately 
embodied in its institutions. The pursuit of the 
make us future, so that to 
conservationist of the 
function. 


ideal must face the 
the 


must add its reconstructionist 


school we 
This is 


pul pose 


particularly true today as we undeniably con- 
front the emergence of a new world order. 


Education demands a choice of ends and 
values. The primary responsibility for defining 
the principles and purposes of education must 
rest on the professors of educational philosophy. 
Philosophy of education does not fulfill its fune- 
tion merely by analysis and criticism. Philosophy 
begins with analysis and criticism of existing for- 
mulations of beliefs, but it also must reformulate 
beliefs which are logically well ordered, con- 
sonant with new knowledge, and effective in ad- 
vancing the growing ideal of the community 
which the philosopher represents. Whatever else 
the philosopher does—and there is much auxil- 
iarv work in the clarification and the formulation 
of beliefs—it is valuable in the measure that it 
aids in laying a basis of assumptions and_for- 
mulating educational aims. The needed prin- 
ciples and ideals are not only scientific and in- 


tellectual, but also moral and social; and social 


means political and, to some extent, economic. 

Such a conception of the purpose of a philos- 
ophy of education I find embedded in the writ- 
ings of John Dewey. In the earlier days of his 


soc ial 


the necessary 


career, he believed that 
reconstruction would come indirectly, through 
the influence of communal environment of the 
school on the growing individual. In the crisis 
decade of the 1930's, he joined with John L. 
Childs in the “Education must itself 


assume an increasing responsibility for partici- 


thesis, 
pation in projecting ideas of social change and 
taking part in their execution in order to be 


educative.” It is in this essay, too, that criteria 
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for choice in a democratic educational philos- 
ophy are set down: “Does the choice depend on 
a survey and interpretation which discloses exist- 
ing social conditions and trends? Does it 
sense and formulate the deeper and more in- 
tangible aspirations, purposes and values, for an 
educational philosophy, in our own American 
scene and life?’”® 

To the phrase “American scene and lite,” I 
would add—in complete harmony with the spirit 
of the Deweyan declaration—the phrase “West- 
ern civilization.” To fulfill the purposes of edu- 
cation in our era of transition, we dare not, fot 
a moment, see America as isolated from its world- 
wide connection and historical evolu- 
tion. We must envisage America, today, as an 
integral part of a developing world-order; and 


from. its 


we must view it in the perspective of the com- 
plex of ideas which we rightly call “the Western 
tradition”’—a tradition which incorporates the 
Judeo-Christian ethical and spiritual heritage; 
the Hellenic love of reason, of music, and of art; 
and the Roman sense of law in its double aspect 
of positive and natural law. To these principles 
we must add the modern scientific approach—in 
the things that belong to science. Capping all is 
the principle of democracy which we should see 
not only as a political and social methodology, 


but as an ethical system based on a trinity of 


human absolutes—the unique individual person, 
the equality of all races, and the unity of man- 
kind. 

As in all other philosophies, there are transient 
as well as enduring elements in the Deweyan 
conception. Whether we agree with the expe 
rimentalist analysis of scientific method and its 
relation to morals is of relatively secondary im- 
portance. The enduring element can be appre- 
ciated only as we view Dewey's philosophy as a 
whole in its three-fold aspect—the ethical-social 
striving which pervades it, the emphasis on the 
use of mind as well as will in furthering the 
good life, and the recognition of the importance 
of education in the formation of personality and 
in the advance of the good society. In this con 
junction of aims Dewey exemplifies Western 
philosophy in its authentic and fully elaborated 
form—the pattern of philosophy which found 
its first clear expression in Plato's “Republic.” 
Only as we view Dewey's lifelong endeavor, in 
the light of man’s unending struggle to establish 
a political order based on justice as a means of 
releasing man’s potentialities for a life of mind 
and spirit, can We recognize the true import ol 


his rich and many-sided contribution. 


editor [The Educational Fron 
1933) p 419 


In W. H. Kilpatrick 
tier” (New York: Appleton-Century 


Implications of Dewey’s Culture 
Theory for Pedagogy 


By ROBERT E. MASON 


University of Pittsburgh (Pa.} 


Jon Dewey's thought, like that of any man 
who faces squarely the intellectual and cultural 
tensions of his age, must be understood in the 
light of those tensions. Dewey was a liberal. As 
such, he was opposed to arbitrary imposition ol 
externally determined standards upon the lives 
that 
when he directed attention to pedagogical prob- 
lems, techniques for freeing the young from im 


of men. It is understandable, therefore, 


position held special appeal. The growing in 
dividual was to be given a part to play in deter- 
mining the controls which were to guide his 
own nurture. The nature of the child was to be 
considered and given high respect in formulation 
of pedagogical policy and practice. Thus, we 
find that Dewey’s earlier writings emphasize the 
role which psychology has to play in guiding edu- 
cational practice. He wrote, in 1897, 


I believe that this educational process has two sides 
one psychological and one sociological Of these two 
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basis. The child’s own in 


furnish the 
starting-point for all education 


Nearly 
Education,” Dewey makes abundantly clear that 
what had 
instincts and powers” are not naturally given but 


sides, the psychological is the 


stincts and powers material and give the 


two decades later, in “Democracy and 


been referred to as “the child’s own 


are themselves culturally produced, that “. . . so 
cial environment forms the mental and emotion- 
al disposition of behavior in individuals 

Nevertheless, in this and in subsequent writings 
there are apparent differences in the manner in 


which Dewey uses the term experience to refer 


Based on a paper presented to the Philosophy of Edu 
cation Section, National Society of 
Education, Chicago, Feb, 12, 1959 

J. Dewey The 
Dewey,” in O. H,. Lang 
the Nineteenth Century 


College Teachers of 
Pedagogical Creed of Professor 
editor, “Educational 
New York: Kellogg 
Education 


John 
Creeds of 
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to the substance of mental and emotional dispos 
ition. Sometimes experience is interpreted as 
something a person has. Consequently, expr 
rience is viewed from the stance of the develop 
ing individual. Thus, 


Experience is primarily a 
process of standing something; of suflering and passion 
of affection, in the literal sense of these words. The o1 
ganism has to endure, to undergo, the consequences of its 


process of undergoing: a 


own actions.’ 

But in other instances, experience is objectified 
as that which sustains all processes of undergoing 
and enduring. Thus, 


When we say that experience is one point of approach 
account of the world in which we 
then by experience something at least as wide and deep 
and full as all history on this earth 


to an live, we mean 


Phe conception of education as reconstruction 
of experience includes both dimensions. In the 
nouion that there is always some experience pres 
ent (hence, the use of the term reconstruction), 
we have the recognition ol experience as some 
thing a person has. In the notion that this is 
reconstructed through social participation, we 
have the recognition of something external to 
the individual making impact upon and taking 
effect. in the growth and development of the 
person. 

But 


least to the point where it was understood and 


what was somehow never made clear—at 
applied in the preparation of teachers—was that 
the very content both of educative EXPCTICNC 
and of the personality of the candidate for such 
experiencing are cultural products to be located 
in the culture. Or, again, it was not made clear 

to the extent that those preparing teachers took 
that the the culture 
with the culture has provided him. 
Fon Kilpatrick's fundamental! 
principal of pedagogy that we learn what w« 
learn. It 


understand 


it seriously learner learns 
whateve 
instance, recall 

live and live what we would seem to 
follow that the 
as to direct their learning effectively is to unde 
stand the culture which has built their lives. Yet, 


Kilpatrick finds it necessary to say, in 1942, 


Way lO learners so 


Children must learn the essentials of the group culture 
or they cannot live the group life. The culture 
the first great task of education, But we must say in im 
mediate connection that if the culture sets the 


thus sets 


aim of edu 
cation, it is psychology that fixes the method 


It is difficult to reconcile this assertion with a 
theory that personality is wrought out of a sp 
cific cultural milieu. If the culture produces the 
person, it would seem that educational method 
as much must be 
grounded in the character of a culture. This way 


as educational aims seen as 
it may be questioned whether 


the method ol 


psychology can 


any more fix education than it 
can the aims. 


Phe professional significance of the apparent 
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dichotomy is to be discovered in a characteristic 
split between those who come at educational 
policy from a psychological and from a cultural 
point of view. As if the two sides identified by 
Dewey in 1897 had never found satisfactory rec- 
onciliation, a persisting tendency is for a kind 


of running feud in Schools of Education between 


“the psychologists” and the “social foundations 
people” in their efforts to build with intellectual 
integrity a design for the professional prepara- 
tion ol The psychologically oriented 
educationists have been preoccupied with the 


teachers. 


eifort to discover laws and principles of learning 
and teaching which are most generally appli- 
cable. While they have reiterated that children 
are different and that individual differences must 
be recognized in teaching, they fail to provide 
realistic directives to go along with the maxims. 
Instead, teachers in training are given the im- 
pression that developmental psychology is the 
key that TPhus, in) contem 
porary literature, the fascinating social research 
of the Chicago group—Warner, Havighurst, 
Davis, and company—when finally applied to 
pedagogy becomes Havighurst’s developmental 
tasks, the basic categories of which are biological, 


unlocks all doors. 


psve hological, individualistic. 

Institutions for the preparation of teachers do 
not ordinarily differentiate whether a candidate 
is preparing to work ina village in the southern 
Ohio hills, in a big city’s middle-class suburb, o1 
in a central area school close to the industrial 
heart of the city. The preparation of teachers 
differentiates according to age level and, to some 
extent, the subject which the teacher expects to 
teach. But it is assumed, apparently, that othe: 
limitations and controls do not matter. 
the 
substantial 


sorts ol 
see cultural differences constituting 
limitations, and the very 
media of creative thought, the failure to make 
systematic study of them a central part of teach 
er education is a failure to give attention to the 
creative work. Certainly an artist 
or craftsman, trained in the without 
constant attention to the media in the 
work is to be done, is, indeed, one without prep 
aration. Such a training program is absurd 


Il we 


controls, 


media of 
abstract 
which 


unthinkable. 
What is development? What is maturation? 
With a different cultural orientation, develop 


' J. Dewey, in “Creative Intelligence’ (New York: 
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ment of conceptual thought itself might be sus 
pect. The ancient Spartans had one of the most 
efhcient school systems in history but paid little 
or no attention to development of verbal-social 
skills. The point is that the criteria in terms of 
which development is judged are criteria only 
because the culture, or a segment of the culture, 
has placed a value upon them. 

If we take this cultural approach to education 
seriously, we view children and young people 
living and learning with their entire bodies, and 
with the culture in which they are growing up. 
That is, we think of a person as a complex of 
preferences and avoidances built up out of where 
the which he 
been nurtured, and the religion to which he ts 
This wavy, literally, a 


he has lived, civilization in has 
bound. All of that is him. 
child is his body, his house, his social class, his 
religion. Thus, if the 


facilitate learning, the substance of educational 


mission of teachers is to 
diagnosis is social diagnosis. Understanding food 
habits, religious, social, and economic forces, and 
street-corner society in the neighborhood may be 
at least as important as understanding an M.A. 
score on a psychological test or an achicvement 
test profile. 

When it is seen that the growing and develop 
ing of children is a cultural phenomenon, basing 
a school program on the so-called developmental! 
tasks of children may be deemed inadequate. For 
it will be questioned whether research on child 
development in New Haven can be transferred 
directly to an elementary school or a high school 
in a Cleveland, Columbus, or Chicago neighbor- 
hood. We support Allison Davis in his statement: 


Our knowledge of social class training and of the bio 
logical and psychological differentials in child develop 
ment as environments is now sufficient to 
enable us to say that no studies can henceforth generalize 
about “the child.” We shall always have to ask \ child 
of what class, in what environment? 


between class 


Phe places, the ethnic traditions, the clashing 
values, the social and economic strivings which 
constitute the lives ol pupils on the streets, on 
the playgrounds, and in the homes which make 


up school neighborhoods are educational media. 
We are reminded that our town, our neighbor 


hood, our city form an organization of physical 
things in space. We are reminded that it is a way 
of life—that is, a way of begetting and food- 
gathering and wedding and dying. Finally, we 
are reminded that it is a complexity of ideals and 
values in the form of ethnic, religious, and politi- 
cal traditions. Thus, we are reminded that to 
teach children in owt 
like any other is unrealistic and artificial. For we 


know that effective teaching is that which facil 


town as if our town were 


itates the growth and extension of creative crit- 
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ical intelligence, seen as reconstruction of expe- 
rience. Learning, then, is viewed as creative re- 
construction of experience, the cultural milieu 
in which students are living as the raw material, 
the medium, inteHigence is ex- 


ercised. 


upon which 

In the cultural approach to educational work, 
there exists one of the more promising frontiers 
for American education. Moreover, in such an 
approach many of the fundamental issues of the 
great mid-century educational controversy might 
be clarified. No claim is made that a shift from 
the psychological to the social foundations of 
education in preparing American teachers is one 
which would resolve all issues and finally bring 
about an era of peace and understanding in 
American education. But the claim may be made 
that in education, 


taken seriously, a fresh and perhaps somewhat 


the cultural approach to 


more produc tive approach is provided, 
This that is, building squarely on the 
social, philosophical, and historical foundations 


way 


the sources of educational values are two-fold. 
In the first place, certain elemental human satis- 
shared in society are taken as 


Morris Raphael Cohen 


factions broadly 
Many 


put it this way: 


ends. years ago, 


5 


What makes human life dignified and worthwhile are 
not the instrumentalities but certain things which are 
ends in themselves, the delights of companionship, the 
joy of creative activity, the vision of beauty, and not 
least the unique privilege of being for a_ brief space a 
spectator of the great drama of existence in which solat 
systems are born and destroyed—a drama in which our 
part as actors ts of infinitesimal significance.” 

But values such as these, inescapably funda- 


mental as they are, are not held unconditionally, 


for there are the claims of the intellectual, so- 


clal, and = institutional tools and methods by 


which such values are achieved. Thus, a second 
source of educational values is in the preserva- 
and extension of human 


tion intelligence. Its 


claim is, in a sense, a mediated or indirect one, 
inasmuch as its selection is made in the light of 
alternatives. The relationship and the claim are 
like which and an 


artifact to the building of which the tool con 


those exist between a tool 
tributes. For example, one decides to go to Los 
value. He 


Angeles and invests the 


Angeles. This becomes the goal on 


decides to drive to Los 
money he has laid aside for the purpose to pur- 
chase an automobile. The automobile becomes 
the tool for realizing the value (7.¢e., arrival in 
Los Angeles). Once this is done, however, the 
preservation of the tool becomes an instrumental 

W. A. Davis, “American Status Systems and the So 
cialization of the Child.” Chapter 33, in C. Kluckhohn and 
H. A. Murray, editors Personality in Nature, Society 
and Culture” (New York Knopf, 1949), p. 466 
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value but one with claims fully as demanding as 
the prior one chosen as an end. Thus, one delays 
arrival in Los Angeles to have the car serviced. 
He spends money on the car which he would 
have preferred to spend in Los Angeles. The 
means comes to have its own claims, because it 
is seen as the tool for achieving the end. 

In the same fashion, the methods of free in- 
quiry, its arduous disciplines, and the preserva- 
tion of social conditions which it demands for 
its functioning have value as means and must be 
preserved and extended in the name of the 
values which make up the good life for men. 
Thus, since methods of critical intelligence are 
seen as the way by which men may achieve thei 
ends, they are preserved and treasured. In times 
of crisis, reasonable men, then, because of their 
conviction that intelligence is a tool of great 
value, suffer starvation, exposure, illness, loneli 
ness, and drudgery to preserve it. They do this 
in the conviction that if the free mind yields 
to power, the means for achieving the good life 
have been destroyed. 

Inasmuch as the school is devoted to the nur- 
ture of the young in those skills, insights, and 
understandings which promise human. satisfac- 
tions, disciplined intelligence becomes the cen- 
tral concern. ‘The concern, then, is to extend the 
methods, outlook, skills, and loyalties of in- 
telligent living and, in the process, to maximize 
human satisfactions. Human values, 
of food, clothing, shelter, family 
companionship, and adventure, 
achieved and realized through the practical ex- 
ercise of disciplined intelligence. Two questions, 
then, must always be asked when it is proposed 
to include something in a school program: How 
to human satisfaction and 


such as those 
life, health, 
are to be 


will this contribute 
what will this do for people? How will this con 
tribute to the intellectual development of tree 
men? 

Phese questions we ask when it is proposed to 
teach Chaucer, Latin the United 
Nations Charter, swimming, solid geometry, so 
cial dancing, agriculture, vocal music, religion. 
But inasmuch vast number ol 
possible things to teach not altogether worthless, 


declensions, 


as there are a 


the questions come to be rephrased as directing 
choice among alternatives, thus: Will teaching 
this now contribute more to human satisfaction 

to the good life for these people—than teaching 
Will teaching 
intellectual de 


something else now? this now 


contribute more effectively to 
velopment of these people than teaching some- 
thing else now? 

Obviously, these questions cannot be answered 
critically by one person with ready ease. For the 
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answer to the first question depends upon crite- 
ria of satisfaction alive in the culture under con- 
sideration and the special hazards to decent 
living existing in the culture. In some parts of 
the world now, the study of hookworm and dys- 
entery might be given a very high priority, but 
in most parts of the U.S. today these subjects 
would have a low priority in terms of the criteria 
laid down. This means, apparently, that only on 
the ground of intensive study of the cultural 
situation can intelligent proposals for the school 
curriculum be made. Only after intensive social 
diagnosis can we determine which studies most 
need to be emphasized in schools. 

Po answer the second question as rephrased 
requires a somewhat different kind of scholar- 
ship. The activity of disciplined intelligence is 
a kind of artistic activity, in the sense that it 
must always be exercised upon something. That 
is, we only learn to think think about 
something. Or, again, there must be a medium 
upon which thought is Thus, 
consideration is whether the proposed subject of 


as Wwe 


exercised. one 
inquiry is at hand. Is this a subject which is 
present in the lives of the people? Is it here so 
that it can be worked upon? Since there must 
be a present medium in order for an art to be 
practiced, the more remote a subject from the 
daily lives ol people, the more difficult it is to 
achieve critical thinking about it. This difficulty 
has been dramatized in world political misunder- 
standings. Another example may well be the 
misunderstandings and difhculties surrounding 
desegregation of schools in the American South. 
The answer to the second question Also. re- 
quires an intimate knowledge of the intellectual, 
social, and emotional maturity of those who are 
expected to study the subject. Appreciation ol 
literature can scarcely be taught to illiterates. 
Relativity physics can scarcely be handled crit- 
ically by people who do not know mathematics. 

If decisions about the work of the = schools 
should be made in some such fashion as that out 
lined above, then the task of deciding what 
schools ought to be doing is a scholarly task of 
enormous magnitude. The resources of scholar- 
ship in sociology, economics, social psychology, 


and anthropology are needed to achieve com- 


petently grounded understanding of community 


cultures. This knowledge must be fused with 
grounded insights into the order and integration 
of knowledge to arrive at determinations of 
learnings deserving highest priority in’ specific 
schools with various groups of young people. It 
this task is to be managed effectively, it is im- 
perative that the entire community of scholars 
the work of the 


devote attention to schools. 
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Teachers, school administrators, and professors 
of education cannot do the job alone. 

If the public school controversy means that 
academic scholars are becoming ready to par- 
ticipate responsibly in educational research and 
policy-making, that is all to the good. But until 
scholars take the time to devote themselves to 
studies of the order and integration of knowl- 
edge in the context of specific cultural situations, 
they are guilty of irresponsible talk as they make 


proposals for the work of schools. Intensive 
study of societies and familiarity with the fields 
of human knowledge are demanded. The con- 
tributions of scholars from all fields are needed, 
will be vitiated unless 


but their contributions 


they are willing to engage themselves in sober 
and systematic study of the living culture of 
the men who are to be educated, giving full re- 
spect to the visions of the good life held by the 


masses ol men. 


A Preliminary Listing of Dewey Letters, 
1894-1904: 


By ROBERT L. McCAUL 


The University of Chicago 


Ai PHOUGH it is now a century since his birth, 
a full-scale, interpretative biography of John 
Dewey has yet to be written. For Dewey, more 
perhaps than for any recent philosopher, such a 
biography would be ol especial value because 
he needed coniact with people and things to 
give his ideas vitality and concrete significance. 
Of his own development he said: “Upon the 
whole, the forces that have influenced me have 
come from persons and situations more than from 
books—not that I have not, I hope, learned a 
great deal from philosophical writings, but that 
what I them 
nical in comparison with what I 


have learned from has been tech- 


have been 
forced to think upon and about because of some 
experience in which | found myself entangled.’” 

Granted the value of a biography which would 
relate the influence of persons, situations, and 
experiences to the development of Dewey's 
thought, the first obstacle is that of gathering 
the primary materials upon which a biography 
should be based. Dewey’s articles and books in 
print are listed in M. Thomas’ “A Bib- 
liography of John 1882-1939" (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939). No com- 


parable calendar of Dewey's unpublished work 


Halsey 
Dewey, 


or of his voluminous private and_ official cor- 
respondence exists. He exchanged letters with 
many persons; he belonged to many institutions 
and organizations; he worked for many polit- 
ical, social, and educational causes. All the cor- 
respondence related to these activities is scattered 
here and there, in bulk or in part unknown and 
unappraised. ‘To find and make an inventory of 
even that portion located in one place is, as I 
can testify, an exceedingly time consuming and 
frustrating chore. But we must break trail fon 
Dewey's future biographer. Perhaps publication 


October 10, 1959 


of this annotated list of materials will encourage 
other institutions and othe make 
known what they have of Dewey's. 

The 143 items listed chronologically here be- 
gin with Dewey's letter of Feb. 15, 1894, op- 
timistically viewing the opportunities in_ pros- 
pect at the University of Chicago, and end with 
his letter of June 16, 1904, after he angrily had 
resigned from the university and was about to 
move to Columbia and New York. By and large, 
the letters over the 10-year Chicago period relate 


persons to 


more directly to the evolution of Dewey's edu- 
cational ideas than to the development of his 
philosophical thought. Many of the letters deal 
with his administrative activities as head profes- 
sor of the Department ol Philosophy and De 
partment of Pedagogy and as director of the 
School of Education, These expose his thinking 
on pedagogy as a university discipline and teach 
er training as a university function and on the 
proper role of an organizational unit devoted to 
educational study, teaching, and research within 
an embracing university framework. Other items 
deal with the purpose, operation, and financing 
of the Dewey School (the Laboratory School); 
others with the vicissitudes of his relations with 
Harper, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, and with the 
Parker faculty alter the Parker-Blaine 
training institute had been absorbed by 
university. 


teache 
the 


I wish to express my appreciation for assistance re 
ceived from Mrs, Mary G. Cary, curator of the Swarth 
more College Peace Collection, and from Mrs. Herbert A. 
Kellar, co-ordinator of the McCormick Collection of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, and for permission 
to include materials from these collections in my list, I 
also wish to thank Robert Rosenthal and Roland Dickson, 
Department of Special Collections, Harper Library, Uni 
versity of Chicago, and Prof, Richard J. Storr of the 
University of Chicago and his research Ruth 
Necheles, for their help 

2 In G. P. Adams and W. P. 
temporary American Philosophy,” Vol, 2 
Macmillan, 1930), p. 22 


assistant 


“Con 
York: 


Montague, editors, 
(New 
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To pass judgment on the importance of these 
letters is impossible, of course, for “importance” 
is a variable that fluctuates with the nature of 
the problem or hypothesis that the investigator 
brings to the material. Nevertheless, it can be 
said with assurance that the period from 1894 
to 1904, when Dewey was on the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, was an exceedingly im 
portant one in his development. During the 
decade he completed his movement from ab- 
solutism to relativism, from idealism to natural 
ism, from Hegelianism to experimentalism, from 
formal logic to instrumental logic, and from an 
analytic psychology to a functional psychology. 
In his famous Laboratory School, he tested his 
ideas and worked out their educational bearings, 
and he found in education a focus which en- 
abled him to fuse these ideas into operative 
unity. 

In the following list the two letters to Jane 
Addams are in the Swarthmore College Peace 
Swarthmore, Pa., and all of the 
letters to Mrs. Emmons Blaine are in the 
McCormick Collection of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin at Madison. The rest of the 
archives of the William 
Rainey Harper Memorial Library of the Uni 


versity of Chicago. Other letters than those list 


Collection, 


materials are in the 


ed are extant, I am sure, and that is why I have 
inserted “preliminary” in the title of this article. 
For example, M. Halsey Thomas, curator ot 
Columbiana, Columbia University, tells me that 
in the Low Memorial Library there is some 


correspondence from the Chicago years. 


Then there we a few letters reproduced in Vol. 
2 of Ralph Barton Perry's “The Thought and 
Character of William James” (Boston: Little, 
srown, 1935). The Swarthmore, Wisconsin, Chi- 


cago, Columbia, and Harvard holdings may pro 


Dewey 


vide scholars with a fairly representative sampl- 
ing of Dewey correspondence between 1894 and 


1904, though how close to a complete run no 


one vet can tell. 


DEWEY LETTERS 


1. To Harper, Feb, 15, 1894, Written 
certain features of Chicago proposal as 
salary offered seems inadequate. 

2. To Harper, March 19, 1894. Written. Ip. Is happy 
to receive news of his appointment, for “a great chance 
exists and I hope to be able to improve it.” Will resign 
his professorship at University of Michigan, as of July 1 

3. To Harper, Oct, 19, 1895, Written. 3pp. Lists the 
needs for additional faculty and money for’ psychological 
laboratory, publications, and fellowships. ‘ 

{. To editor, Chicago Evening Post, Dec, 19, 1895. 
Newspaper clipping. Argues that Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation should accept the gift of the Cook County Normal 
School [the Parker Training School]. 

5. Yo Harper, Jan. 11, 1896. Typed. 2pp. Answers 
criticisms of Dewey School by Julia E. Bulkley, associate 
professor of pedagogy. 


2pp. Regards 
“appealing,” but 
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6. To Jane Addams, Jan. 19, 1896, Written. 2pp. 

Praises her “Pullman paper” and suggests a few stylistic 
changes , 
7. To Harper, Feb. 1, 1896, Written, Ip. Says Charles 
H. Thurber, associate professor of pedagogy, should be 
able to offer courses, especially in secondary education 
and in administration and organization, of distinct ad 
vantage to department 

8. To [Board of Trustees], no date [probably spring, 
1896]. Typed. 4pp. Shows relation between experimental 
school and theoretical instruction in pedagogy and asks 
for funds for Dewey School, 

9. To Harper, Oct. 23, 1896, Written. Ip. 
student record form should be simplified. 

10. To Harper, Nov, 12, 1896, Written. Ip. Reports 
that Hibbard, Spencer, and Bartlett Co. has given tools 
for carpenter shop to Dewey School 

11. To Henry A, Rust, comptroller, 
Written, Ip, Similar to the preceding 

12. To Harper, Nov. 18, 1896, Typed. 
need for more uniformity among departments in expec 
tations of service from fellows and other students getting 
financial assistance, 

13. To T. W. Goodspeed, secretary of the Board of 
Trustees, Nov, 23, 1896. Typed. 2pp. Statement of budget 
of Dewey School for 1896-97. 

l4. To Board of Libraries, Dec. 7 Typed. 3pp 
Proposes principles for dividing funds 
and books between central and depa?tmental libraries. 

15. To Harper, Dec, 9, 1896, Typed. Ip. Wishes to talk 
to Harper about possibility of university's giving land on 
which to erect a building for Dewey School. 

16. To Harper, Jan, 8, 1897. Typed. Ip. Encloses 
statement [next item] about a fully equipped Department 
of Pedagogy and also a reprint of his article, “Pedagogy 
as a University Discipline,” University Record, 1:353-355 
561-363. 

17, Enclosure with letter to Harper, Jan. 8, 1897 
Plan for Organization of Work in a Fully Equipped De 
partment of Pedagogy. Typed. 7pp. Describes lines of 
work included within the scope of a University Depart 
ment of Pedagogy. 

18. To Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Jan. 8, 1897. Typed. Ip 
Is sending her materials about Dewey School and _ invites 
her to visit. 

19. To Harper, Jan. 11, 1897, Typed. Ip. Asks if the 
university physician may be called on to examine Dewey 
School children 

20. ‘To Harper, Jan. 14, 1897, Typed. Ip. Says arrange 
ments made for dancing class for Dewey School children; 
inquires whether free tickets to Art Institute available 
for teachers and children 

21. To William D. MacClintock, 
of English, Feb. 2, 1897. Typed. Ip. Says he must post 
pone decision on hiring an instructor in aesthetics until 
he has consulted members of his department. 

22. To MacClintock, Feb. 3, 1897. Typed. Ip. Rec 
ognizes desirability of having more courses in aesthetics 
but has no money in budget. 

23. To Harper, Feb. 23, 1897. Typed. Ip. Finds Julia 
Bulkley’s plan of her course in modern German Peda 
gogy somewhat vague. 

24. To Harper, March 20, 1897, Typed. Ip. Agrees that 
it would be desirable to unite elementary and secondary 
school conferences. 

25. To Harper, April 28, 1897. Typed. Ip. Wishes to 
do all he can to hold George H. Locke, who has received 
an ofter from Harvard. 

26. To Harper, April 28, 1897. Typed. Ip. Would 
approve appointment of Edward S$, Ames, but department 
is more in need of someone to teach experimental psy 
chology. 

27. To Harper, May 13, 1897. Typed. 3pp. Summarizes 
James R. Angell’s report on the work in experimental 
psychology. 

28. To Goodspeed, secretary, Committee on Expendi- 
Board of ‘Trustees, no date [probably autumn, 
Written. Ip. Sample Department of Philosophy 


Thinks 


Nov, 12, 1896 


Ip. Suggests 


1896 
more effectively 


associate protessor 


tures 
1897] 
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letterhead attached, Lists supplies needed for library 
and office of the department. 

29. ‘To Harper, Nov, 8, 1897, Typed. Ip. Reports gifts 
to Dewey School for support of music and purchase of 
pictures and statuary. 

30. ‘To Harper, Dec, 6, 1897. Typed. 2pp. States points 
that should be considered in planning a joint effort by 
the Department of Pedagogy and other departments in 
preparing secondary school teachers. 

31. To Harper, Dec, 6, 1897. Typed. 5pp. Outlines 
faculty-personnel needs of the Department of Pedagogy, 
now ata critical stage in its existence. 

32. To Harper, Jan. 4, 1898. Typed. 2pp. Suggests 
pedagogical subjects appropriate for graduate student and 
faculty assemblies; volunteers to talk on pedagogics of 
college teaching. 

33. To Harper, Feb. 9, 1898. Typed. Ip. Has engaged 
Charles McMurry to teach in first term of summer and 
hopes to get McLennan of Oberlin to give work in child 
study 

34. To Harper, March 1, 1898. Typed. Ip. Mentions 
persons (Ames, Wilbur Jackman, Ella Flagg Young) who 
may teach philosophy or pedagogy courses. 

35. To Harper, April 5, 1898, Typed, Ip. Statement of 
anticipated expenditures on salaries for summer pedagogy 
staf 

36. To Harper, April 12, 1898. 
necd for an experimental 
surmmer 

37. To Harper, May I1, 1898, ‘Typed 
no plans for an elementary school conference this year 

38. To Harper, June 23, 1898, Typed. 4pp. Opposes 
Harper's suggestion that Dewey School tuition be raised 
and size of classes be increased 

39. To Jane Addams, Oct. 12, 1898. Written, Ip 
that “the assumption that there is or may be antagonism 
found this out before talking on 


Typed. Ip. Speaks of 
assistant in psychology in 


Ip. Has made 


Agrees 
is bad,” and is glad he 
social psychology. 

10. To Harper 
S. S. Laurie and Sit 
summer quarte! 

11. To Harper, Jan. 16, 
gilt to Dewey School of $20 from R 
Barbara. 

12. To Harper, Feb. 10 
Department of Education” 
ment of Pedagogy” or “Department of | the 
Art of Education.” 

13. To Harper, March 6, 1899 
gift of $200 to Dewey School and 
difficult to answer questions as to why school is not sup 
ported out of university funds 

14. To Harper, March 8, 1899. Typed 
it is time for the Board of Trustees to indicate definitely 
their whole attitude toward the Dewey School 

5. To Mrs. Blaine, March 22, 1899. Written, Ip 
Sending course announcements and tickets for herself and 
other persons who might be interested 

16. To Mrs. Blaine, Nov. 1, 1899 
her for her “very great generosity 
the publication of the lectures I gave last year 
School and Society” 

17. To Harper, Novy. 16 
proposed action by the 
Young to sever relations with university 

18. To Harper, Dec. 6, 1899, ‘Typed. Ip. Reports gift 
of two typewriters to Dewey School from William Kent 


Dec. 23, 1898 
Joshua Fitch 


Written, Ip 
“stars” fon 


Suggests 
as possible 
1899. ‘Typed. Ip. Reports 
R. Whitehead, Santa 


1899. “Typed Ip. Believes 
a better title than “Depart 
Science and 


Pyped. Ip 


contesses he 


Reports 
finds it 


2pp. Feels that 


Thanks 
possible 


| The 


Written, Ip 
which made 


Thinks that 


bFlageg 


1899 


Written, Ip 


dean would cause Ella 


Chicago 
49. To Harper, Dec. 21 1899 Typed opp 
recommendations with reference to philosophy and peda 


Presents 


gogy budget for 1900-01 

0. ‘To Harper, Dec. 21, 1899. Typed. Ip. Reports gifts 
to Dewey School of $1,000 from Miss Mary Castle, Hon 
olulu, and Mrs. William R. Linn, Chicago 

51. To Harper, Jan, 11, 1900. Typed. Ip. Reports 
gift to Dewey School of dishes from J. W. Brooks, Chicago 

52. To Harper, Jan. 18, 1900. Typed. Ip. Reports gift 
to Dewey School of S1,000 from Miss Mary Castle 
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53. To Harper, Jan. 23, 1900, Typed. Ip. Reports gift 
to Dewey School of a hand-power circular rip saw from 
A. C. Bartlett, Chicago. 

54. To Mrs. Blaine, Jan, 25, 1900. Written. Ip. Will 
be glad to meet her and trustees of the Chicago [Parker 
Blaine] Institute, as she requests. 

55. Lo Harper, Jan. 30, 1900. Written on bottom of 
a note from Harper. Ip. Ames could give work in the 
history of philosophy next summer. 

+6. To Harper, Feb, 3, 1900. Typed. 4pp. Suggests 
additions to faculty of Departments of Philosophy and 
Pedagogy and to staff of Dewey School 

57. To Mrs. Blaine, Feb. 27, 1900, Written. Ip. Has 
sent her a copy of the new edition of “The School and 
Society” and would be happy to send more. 

58. To Mrs. Blaine, March 14, 1900, Written. Ip. 
Wishes to call her attention to an exhibit of water colors 
by an artist who is a friend of the Deweys. 

59. ‘To Press Department, June 12, 1900, Typed. Ip 
Because of University of Chicago Press’s slowness in bring 
ing out a new edition of “The School and Society,” has 
proposed to McClure Co, that they take over the book 

60. To Harper, June 28, 1900, Written, Ip. Has asked 
McClure Co. for release from arrangement he had made 
with them, though he feels that his agreement with 
University of Chicago Press to publish “The School and 
Society” was terminable at the pleasure of either party. 

61. To Mrs. Blaine, July 19 [1900]. Written. Ip. Is at 
Chautauqua; Mrs. Dewey* is in Chicago, having just given 
birth to a girl, and may join him and the other children 

62. To Mrs. Blaine, July 19, 1900, Telegram, Until he 
hears from Mrs. Dewey, cannot give definite answer to 


request to come to Chicago to advise trustees’ of Chicago 


Institute 

63. To Mrs. Blaine, July 20 [1900], Written, Ip. “I 
wonder if I knew the special points on which you want 
my judgment whether I could not be of about as much 
use in giving it in written form.” 

64. To Mrs. Blaine, July 20, 1900 
advise her and trustees by correspondence? 

65. To Mrs. Blaine, July 21 [1900]. Written 
not answer her request until he knows Mrs. Dewey's plans 

66. To Mrs. Blaine, July 21, 1900, Telegram. Cannot 
answer until he gets home 

67. To Mrs. Blaine, July 23 
meet her at any convenient place and hour 

68. Lo Mrs. Blaine, Aug, 2, 1900. Written, 2pp 
seven suggestions for improving physical layout of new 
school being planned by institute trustees 

69. To Mrs, Blaine, Aug, 22, 1900. Written, Ip. Wants 
no remuneration for his suggestions and wishes them to 
be taken as evidence of his interest in the project 

70. To Goodspeed, Dec. 18, 1900. Written, Ip. Encloses 
Mr. J. R. Campbell's pledge to give $50 per annum to 
Dewey School 

71. To Harper, Feb. 16, 1901, Typed. Ip. Lists courses 
in the Department of Pedagogy that Pres. Nathaniel 
Butler, Colby University, might give in summer at Uni 
versity of Chicago 

72. Yo Butler, Feb. 16, 1901. Typed. Ip. If Butler 
leaves Colby and comes to University of Chicago to work 
with co-operating schools, he is welcome to give courses 
in educational philosophy or the history of education 

73. To Francis W. Parker, director, School of Educa 
tion, May 29, 1901, Typed. Ip. Reports contents of con 
fidential letter from Michigan about a Mr. Florer, who 
apparently is being considered for position in School of 
Education, University of Chicago 

74. To Harper, May 30, 1901 
provision 


lelegram, Can't he 
Ip. Can 
Will 


{1900 lelegram 


Lists 


Feels that 
work 


Lyped “pp 
it is “indispensable” that for secondary 
be made in planning new Education building 

75. To Harper, June 12, 1961, Typed. Ip. Suggests 
that in place of an assembly hall and gymnasium, shops 
and laboratories for work be provided 


secondary school 


in the new building 

Ihe Mrs. Dewey referred to in 
course, the late Alice Chipman Dewey and not the present 
Mrs. Roberta Grant Dewey 


these letters is, of 
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76. Lo Harper, July 22, 1901, Written, 2pp. Apologizes 
for having appointed Mrs. Dewey principal of the Dewey 
School without having first consulted Harper. 

77. Lo Harper, Sept. 16, 1901, Written, 2pp. “I shall 
not stand by and see an educational enterprise [Dewey 
School} with which my name and professional reputation 
are bound up put at a factitious disadvantage’—by the 
Parker people. 

78. Lo Wilbur S, Jackman, dean, School of Education 
Sept, 26, 1901. Typed “Copy ipp. Lists the actions of 
the School of Education people to which he takes ex 
ception 

79. To Harper, Sept, 28, 1901, Written, Ip 
copy of his letter to Jackman. [See preceding item.| 

80. To Harper, Oct, 10, 1901, Written, Ip. Has re 
ceived from R. R. Whitehead a gift of $100 for Dewey 
School 

81. To Harper, Nov, 8, 1901, ‘Typed 
nine children are receiving free tuition in Dewey School 
and seven of these are children of teachers in the school 

82. To Harper, no date [but written in) Jan, 1902} 
Written Ip. Believes Miss K, Allison Welch’s work in 
Dewey School was equivalent to professional training 1 
quired for teacher certification in New York State 

83. To Harper, Jan. 10, 1902. Typed. Ip, Harper has 
not informed him of “fundamental plans and conditions 
regarding the secondary school part of the School of Edu 
cation; he [Dewey] is mentally so constituted that he can 
not “work in the dark 

84. To Harper, Jan, 29, 
Miss Luanna Robertson 
Academy, the $300 

85. To Harper, March 3, 1902. Written 
out teacher certification blank for Miss Welch 

86. To Mrs. Blaine, May 21, 1902. Written, Ip. Thanks 
her and trustees oi Chicago Institute for nominating him 
as director of university's School of Education 

87. To Mrs. Blaine, June 5, 1902. Written. Ip. Ex 
presses appreciation of motive, spirit, and 
communication from institute trustees. 

88. To Alonzo K. Parker, recorder, University of 
Chicago, July 25, 1902. Mimeographed copy. 8pp. Gives 
reasons for voting against a proposition to separate men 
and women students for instruction in the junior colleges 
of the university 

89. ‘To Mrs 
to have his 


Encloses 


2pp. Says only 


1902. ‘Typed 
dean of women 


Ip. Best to pay 
South Side 


Ip. Has filled 


heartiness of 


Blaine 
hame 
relations 


Aug. 4, 1902. Written, Ip. Willing 
associated with Francis W. Parker 
School; his with staff of university’s School of 
Education have been “most pleasant.’ 

90. ‘To Harper, Oct, 18, 1902 Typed, 
inquiry to Harper's office about courses of 
Education might be sent to Dewey 
appropriate instructor reply 

91. To Francis W, Shepardson 
Oct, 18, 1902 Typed Copy. Ip. Is 
for the School of Education 

92. To Harper, Oct. 25, 1902 Typed 3pp. Was not 
possible to get out a School of Education circular by fall 


Ip. Letters of 
School of 
who would have the 
secretary to Harper 
preparing a circulai 


because of confusion and inadequacies in’ planning of 
special courses 

93. ‘To Harper, Nov, 7, 1902 Typed, 2pp. Defends his 
Inviting members of Dewey School faculty to contribute 
to decennial volumes articles interpreting results of ex 
perience gained in Dewey School 

%4. ‘To Shepardson, Nov. 19, 1902. Typed. Ip. Listing 
of faculty in the bulletin of the School of Education 
probably should follow that of last May's Record, 

95. To Harper, Dec, 8, 1902. Typed. Ip. What should 
he do with Col, Parker's files of letters, ete.? 

96. ‘To Harper, Dec, 8, 1902. Typed, 2 pp. Anew 
question has come up—the organization of the School of 
Education library and its relation to the University 
Library. 

97. To Mrs. Blaine, Jan, 26, 1908 
ers would like to name University 
Col, Parker; would 
Parker School on north side? 

98. ‘To Harper, Jan. 27, 1903, 


Typed. 2pp. ‘Teach 
Elementary School for 
this cause confusion with Francis W 


Typed. Ip. Is in favor 
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of giving Jackman time to visit normal schools as first 
step toward working out an accredited list, 

99. ‘To Jackman, Feb, 21, 1903, Typed. Copy. Ip. Who 
without his authorization placed his name on announce- 
ment of a Parents’ Association meeting? Let it not occur 
again. 

100. To Mrs. Blaine, Feb, 28, 1903. Written. Ip. Sorry 
to have missed seeing her at the university’s Washington 
celebration 

101 To Harper, April 8, 19038. Typed. Ip. Stanley 
McCormick, Chicago, has given two maps to the School 
of Education 

102. To Mrs, Blaine, April 30, 1903. Typed. 2pp. 
Despite what she has been told, he did secure agreement 
members of Parker School faculty before he 
recommended combining Dewey School and University 
Elementary School 

103. To Mrs. Blaine, April 30, 1903. Typed. Ip 
not believe report that she [Mrs, Blaine] opposed com 
bining Dewey School and University Elementary School 
if Mrs. Dewey were to be principal. 

104. To Harper, no date [probably June, 1903], Writ 
ten, Ip. Recommends Mrs. Dewey's appointment as in 
structor for three years; she alrcady has an appointment 
as principal for 1903-04, 

105. To Harper, June 23, 1903 
F. Kemp as instructor for summer quarter, 

106. To Mary Reed, Aug. 25, 1903. Typed, Ip. Cannot 
recall why her appointment as associate teacher in the 
Elementary School was for two years instead of three 

107. To Mrs. Blaine, Oct. 4 [1903]. Written, Ip 
she can visit school and new building. 

108. To Harper, Oct, 5, 1903. Typed Ip. There 
e of apparatus 


from ‘two 


Does 


Telegram, Suggests F 


5S 


Hopes 


must 


be $3,000-S4,000 more available for purcha 
and equipment for the School of Education 

109. To Harper, Oct. 9, 1903, Typed. 2pp. German de 
partment wants teachers’ course in German given through 


the College of Education 

110. To Harper, Oct. 14, 1903 Typed. Ip Authorized 
Angell to offer John B, Watson $1,000 salary to serve as 
assistant in experimental psychology 

111. To Harper, Oct. 14, 1903 Typed. 3pp 
on which he expects to spend $5,000 of the $6,000 balance 
in the budget of the School of Education 

112. To Harper, Oct, 16, 1903 Typed. Ip. Present 
Course Book tor the College of Education fails to fulfill 
purposes for which it was intended 

113. To Jackman, Oct. 16, 1903, ‘Typed 
5pp. [Harper's name stamped at end, but internal ey 
idence indicates that Dewey is the writer.}| Criticizes Col 
lege of Education Course Book 

114. To Harper, Oct. 24, 1903 Typed, Ip Asks fon 


eastern part of Scammons grounds for use 


Lists items 


Carbon copy 


reservation of 
of School of Education 

115. To Harper, Oct, 26, 1903, Typed. Ip. Recom 
Alice F, Pitkin as instructor in physical education 
in the School of Education 

116. To Harper, Oct. 30, 1903 
mends certain members of the faculty of other depart 
general 


mends 


Typed. Ip. Recom 


ments as representatives to serve on the com 
mittee of the College of Education 

117. To Harper, Nov. 3, 1903, Typed 
Harper's criticism that he [Dewey| may 
priving Dean Jackman “of a sufficiently 
influence.” 

118. To Harper, Nov. 14, 1903. Typed 
disposition has been made regarding the 
budget. 

119. To Harper, Nov. 14, 1903. Typed. Ip. Would be 
grateful for any assistance Harper can give to a request 
to the Carnegie Institution from the Association of 
American College ‘Teachers of Education for funds for 
research 

120. ‘To Harper, Nov. 18, 1903, 
Laboratory School wound up its career with a credit of 
$475.46, cannot this be shown on financial statements to 
the trustees instead of just the deficit for 1902-03? 

121. To Jackman, Nov, 18, 1903. Typed. Copy. 5pp 


Ip. Answers 
have 
wide 


been de 
scope ot 


Ip. Asks what 


supplementary 


Typed, 2pp. As the 


School and Society 





Criticizes Jackman’s handling of Course 
Book of College of Education. 

122. To Harper, Nov. 18, 1903. Typed. 2pp. Criticizes 
omissions, particularly those relative to credit for practice 
work, in the Course Book of the College of Education. 

123. To Harper, Nov. 18, 1903. Typed. Ip. Asks for 
information about the Equipment Fund of the School of 
Education. 

124. To Harper, Nov. 19, 1903. Typed. Ip. Asks whether 
the university has or can make available the services of 
a private detective. 

125. To Harper, Nov. 19, 1903. Typed. Ip. Will call 
for creation of a standing committee for physical culture 
and athletics at next meeting of the School of Education 
faculty. 

126. To Harper, Dec. 2, 1903. Typed. Ip. Recommends 
that Michael Sadler and William Rein 
give courses or lectures next summer. 

127. To Harper, Dec. 11, 1903. Typed 2pp. Meant no 
criticism of the auditor, but still thinks financial state 
ment to trustees should that Laboratory School 
had credit instead of deficit 

128. ‘To Harper, Dec. 22, 1903. Typed. Ip. Recommends 
that Bergson, Windelband, Erdmann, and Ebbinghaus be 
invited to give “open” lectures next summer. 

129. To Harper, Jan. 20, 1904. Typed. Ip, Recommends 
May Hinman to give gymnasium work in 
Elementary School, 

130. To Harper, Jan, 21, 1904, Typed Ip. Would be 
glad to have Harper attend meeting at which training 
for high-school teachers will be discussed. 

131. To Harper, Jan. 29, 1904. Typed. Ip. Wishes in- 
structions as to part of budget against which requisitions 
are to be drawn 

132. To Harper, Feb. 6, 
that O. Salomon 
gaged to ofte 
autumn 

133. To 


preparation of 


be engaged to 


show 


assistance mn 


1904 
slovd 


Typed. 2pp. Recommends 
work in Sweden, be en- 
School of Education in 


head of 
courses in’ the 


Mrs. Blaine, Feb. 8, 1904. Typed. Ip. Thanks 
her and Flora Cooke, principal of Francis W. Parker 
School, for work they did on his manuscript [Education 
Direct and Indirect,” probably 

134. To Harper, Feb. 12, 1904 
Harper's School of 
1904-05 

135. To Mrs. Blaine, Feb. 24, 1904. Typed. Lp. Hopes 
she will be able to attend formal opening [of School of 
Education building 

136. To Harper, 


Typed. Spp. Answers 


criticisms of Education budget for 


April 11, 1904. Typed. Ip. “Other 
circumstances” will decide the question of whether he 
will give extension lectures for the university next year. 

137. To Harper, April 19, 1904, Typed, 2pp. Considers 
falling off of High School 
building facilities 

138. To Harper, April 27, 1904. Typed. Ip. Under 
stands that Harper has facts and considerations important 
for him [Dewey] to know: asks for interview today 

139. To Mrs. Blaine, April 30 [1904]. Written, Ip. 
Acknowledges receipt of her letter of April 28 

140. To Harper, May 10, 1904, Typed. Ip. Requests 
Harper to make to trustees that Harper's refusal 
to reappoint Mrs, Dewey as principal is not cause of his 
resignation, 

141. To Mrs 


referred to in hei 


tuitions result’ of , defects in 


cleat 


Blaine, May 12 
letter may 
personal meeting at her convenience 

142. To Mrs. Blaine, June 11, 1904. Written, Ip 
be glad to call on her at any time for the 
she wishes 

143. To Mrs. Blaine, June 16 [1904]. Written 
call on her tomorrow afternoon, 


1904, Written 
be considered 


Ip. Matters 
better in a 


Will 


conversation 


Ip. Will 


PROF, JAMES H. TUFTS’ LETTER 
RECOMMENDING JOHN DEWEY 
TO PRES. HARPER’ 
(Chicago; no date but obviously 
late 1893 or early 1894] 


President Harper 


October 10, 1959 


Dear Sir: 

I desire to submit to you the grounds on which 1 
would most heartily and emphatically urge the consider- 
ation of Prof. John Dewey of the University of Michigan 
for the position of Head-Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Chicago 

I. His record and ability as a scholar. He is well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic for his activity in this re 
spect, Although as yet a young man he has been for 
nearly ten years one of the most frequent and vigorous 
contributors to the various philosophical periodicals, and 
has produced three books, which will be given in full 
below. After graduation from the Univ. of Vermont in 
Burlington, Vt., and studying a year there in philosophy 
under the direction of the President, he took his degree 
of Ph.D. at the Johns Hopkins University in 1884, and 
was invited to Michigan by Prof. G. S. Morris who had 
lectured at Baltimore, After two years he published his 
Psychology, which at once made him known as an original 
and acute observer as well as an able thinker, It has 
been very widely used—at nearly all the Eastern institu- 
tions whose professors had not themselves books on the 
subject, eg., Bowdoin, Brown, Wellesley, Williams, 
Smith, etc., and is now in its third edition, In 1888, two 
vears later, he wrote his “Leibniz’s New Essays” for the 
Griggs Series of Philosophical Classics—a book which 
Prof. Ladd of Yale spoke of in The New Englander as 
the clearest and most useful of the series. It is more than 
a clear historical exposition. It shows an insight into the 
real questions at issue and a mastery of philosophical 
principles which attest to the maturity of a master, who 
has a well-thought out basis of his own, In this year he 
accepted a call to the Professorship of Philosophy in the 
Univ. of Minn., having two years before been made Asst. 
Prof. at Michigan, In 1889 on the death of Prof. Morris 
he was called back to Michigan, Pres. Angell remarked 
to me, “I don’t suppose our students would have allowed 
us to call any one else Since then he has published his 
“Outlines of Ethics,’ and numerous contributions to 
“Mind,” “The International Journal of Ethics,” “The 
Monist,” “The Philosophical Review and has been 
secured as co-editor on the staff of the new Psychological 
Review. His activity is thus seen to be many sided, in 
Psychology, History of Philosophy and Ethics, and he 
has been announced to write a book in the “Library of 
Philosophy will be called “The Principles of In 
strumental Logic This “Library of Philosophy” is a 
very valuable scholarly books, mainly by 
English authors 

The above indicates that he is a productive man, one 
and his work is all of an eminent 


which 


series of and 


of the most productive 
ly scholarly character and contains original thought, and 
contributions to science 

II. He would, I feel confident, be an effective organizer 
of departmental work. A producer himself, he knows how 
to guide other men into fruitful lines of research. He is 
withal a delightful man to work with, 

Ilf. As a teacher he is one of the 
successful in the Univ, of Michigan 
large and his students enthusiastic 

IV. As a man he 


any affectation o1 


most popular and 
His classes are always 


utterly devoid of 
self-consciousness, and makes many 
friends and no enemies, He is a man of religious nature, 
is a church-member and working with the 
churches. He is moreover actively interested in practical 
and is a valued friend of the Hull House 


IS simple modest 


believes in 


ethical activity 
of this city 

I subjoin a list of the 
Prof, Dewey 


more important publications of 


* * 


Respectfully submitted 
James H. Turts 
[Assistant Professor of Philosophy 


University of Chicago} 
interesting items about 


McCaul is now cal 


‘ This is one of the more 
Dewey in the Chicago archives. Mr. 
endaring these 


This list has been omitted 





John Dewey’s Life and Work in Outline 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


Tin BIOGRAPHICAL DATA concerning John Dewey 
are not available in concise and reasonably com- 
plete form. The following represents an attempt 


at such a list. 


Oct, 20, 1859—Birth of John 
Burlington, Vt. Son of Archibald Sprague Dewey 
(1812-91), a grocer, and Lucina Rich Dewey (born 
1830). Younger brother of Davis Rich Dewey, later 
a distinguished economist, The Deweys were derived 
from the Huguenot family, Douai, which migrated 
to Kent, England, in the second half of the 16th 
century.’ The first to reach America, Thomas Duee, 
who changed his name to Dewey, settled in Dor- 
chester, Mass., in 1634. He is the ancestor of Ad 
miral George Dewey, former Governor Thomas F 
Dewey, and Dr. John Dewey. 
year 1859 saw the publication of Charles Darwin's 
“Origin of Species,” Herbert Spencer's ‘What 
Knowledge Is of Most Worth?,”” Alexander Bain’s 
“Emotion and the Will,” Karl Marx’s “Critique 
of Political Economy,” John Stuart Mill's “On Lib 
erty”; the deaths of Horace Mann and Alexandei 
von Humboldt; the birth of Pierre Curie, Pierre 
Janet, Ludwig Zamenhof, Edmund Husserl, Henri 
Bergson, Sholom Aleichem, and Berthhold Otto; the 
passage of the Casati Law in Italy; the founding of 
Cooper Union; the founding of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; and John Raid 
(Oct, 16-18). 

Graduation from high school 

79—Attendance at the University of Vermont. Davis 
and John were the first college students in’ the 
Dewey family, which was descended from Thomas 
Dewey who had settled in Massachusetts during 
the 1630's, They were able to attend college because 
of its nearness, low tuition, and some scholarship 
help 

1879—B.A., Phi Beta Kappa 

1879-81—Teacher of Latin, algebra, and 
high school, South Oil City, Pa 

I881-82 0 (winter)—Teacher in village school, Charlotte 

Vt. Studied history of philosophy with Prof, H, A 
P. Torrey of the University of Vermont, 
Publication of his first writings in the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, edited by William Torrey 
Harris The Metaphysical Assumptions of Mate 
rialism” (April) and “The Pantheism of Spinoza’ 
(July). Iwo more articles were published by Dewey 
in this journal: “Knowledge and Relativity of Feel 
ing” (Jan., 1883) and “Kant and Philosophic Meth 
od” (April, 1884). Dewey’s first article was abstract 
ed in the Revue Philosophique (Jan 1883). This 
is the earliest foreign mention of John Dewey 

IX82-84—Graduate work at the Johns Hopkins University 
laught undergraduate 
philosophy 
R4. 

Ph.D. The dissertation 
never was published and 
university” (M.H. Thomas), 

88—Instructor and assistant professor of philosophy 
University of Michigan, Marriage to Alice Chipman 
(1886), First article on education, “Education and 
the Health of Women (Oct. 16, 1885) 
First published book, “Psychology (New York 
Harper, 1886), “Leibniz’s New Essays Concerning 
the Human Understanding” (1888), “The Ethics of 

(1888 


Dewey on a farm neat 


Brown's 


natural science 


history of 
Fellowship, 1883 


course in’ the 
spring semester, 1883 
The Psychology of Kant 
no copy is owned by the 


ScLENnce 


Democracy” 
1888-89—Professor of philosophy 
First book on education 


University of Minnesota 


‘Applied Psychology: An 


[RRO 
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Introduction to the Principles and Practice of Edu 
cation,” by J, A. McLellan and John Dewey (Bos 
ton: Educational Publishing Co.). 
1889-94—Chairman, Department of Philosophy, University 
of Michigan, 
First article on education below college level 
“Teaching Ethics in the High School,” Educational 
Review (Nov.), 
1894-1904—Chairman, Department of Philosophy, Psy 
chology, and Pedagogy, University of Chicago 
Peaching of graduate courses, 
“The Psychology of Number and Its Applications 
to Methods of Teaching Arithmetic” by James A. 
McLellan and John Dewey (New York: Appleton). 
Published also in England (London: Edwin Arnold, 
1895), 
1896-19038—The Laboratory: School of the University of 
Chicago, Described in “A Pedagogical Experiment,” 
Kindergarten Magazine (June 1896); and in “The 
University School,” University (of Chicago) Ree 
ord, I (Nov. 6, 1896, pp. 417-419), 
1896—"Interest as Related to Will.” 
I897--"My Pedagogic Creed.” “Ethical Principles Under 
lying Education.” 
“The School and Society.” Published also in Eng 
land (London: P. S, King & Son, 1900). 
1899-1900—President, American Psychological Association 
1200—Editor, The Elementary School Record, a series of 
nine monographs. 
“The Child and the Curriculum. 
al Situation.” 
1902-1904—Director, 
Chicago 
1903—"Studies in Logical Theory” (with seven others) 
1904—LL.D., University of Wisconsin, 
1904-30—Professor of philosophy, Columbia University 
1905-06—President, American Philosophical Society 
1908—"Ethics,” by John Dewey and James H. ‘Tufts 
1909—"Moral Principles in Education.” 
I91I0O—LL.D., University of Vermont. “How We 
“The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy. 
“Interest and Effort in Education.” LL.D... Unive 
sity of Michigan. 
Founder and first’ president, American Association 
of University Professors, “German Philosophy and 
Politics.” ““The School and Society” (revised edi 
tion). “Schools of ‘Tomorrow’ (with Evelyn Dewey) 
LL.D., Johns Hopkins University 
Charter member, first’ teacher’s’ union, 
City. “Democracy and Education.” 
perimental Logic.” 
LL.D., Illinois College 
Lectures at Tokyo 
March) 
1919-21—Lectures at the 
and Nanking. 
“Reconstruction in’ Philosophy” (Tokyo 
‘Letters from China and Japan” (with 
Dewey). LL.D., Peking National University. 
1921—Editor “The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 
Georgia Alexander (three volumes). 
19229—"Human Nature and Conduct.” 
1924—Study of educational conditions in Turkey 
1925—"Experience and Nature.” 
1926—Study of educational conditions in Mexico 
1927—Death of Mrs. Alice Chipman Dewey. “The Public 
and Its Problems.” 
Study of educational conditions in Soviet Russia 


1893 


TR95 


1899 


1902 “The Education 


School of Education, University of 


Tinink 
1913 


1915 


1916 New York 


‘Essays in Ex 


1917 


1919 Imperial University keb 


National Universities of Peking 
lectures 


Alice (¢ 


1920 


1928 


Possibly from the de Wei (“of the Meadow’) family 


from Flanders via England, 
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John Dewey s 


THE CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM 
and 


THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


The spirit of John Dewey's “effort of thought” in education is needed now more than ever to 
make sense of the noisy opinions on methods and goals. Dewey felt that “the only significant 
method is the method of the mind as it reaches out and assimilates.’’ Too many interested people 
get Dewey's thought second-hand, more than a little changed by the middleman. Dewey's rev 
olutionary emphasis was child-centered education. The child reached out toward learning with 
the motivating and assimilating power of his own imagination; the child was self-determining 
and self-extending. rather than teacher-dependent. Yet the teacher was very much a part of the 
program, investing it with a subtle enthusiasm and encouragement toward disciplined pursuits 


the teacher was, in the Socratic sense, midwife to the child's own ideas. How was this concept 


corrupted into the often exposed attitude of meaningless indulgence ? Dewey himself foresaw the 


modern danger it is the danger of the ‘new education’ that it regards the child's present 
powers and interests as something finally significant in themselves.’ In a world where values are 
at best, Dewey's emphasis on personal responsibility may offer a profit 


Phoenix Book (P3), $1.2 


changing and indefinite 


thle direction to take A 


And... 


THE THEORY OF VALUATION 


by John Dewey, Volume II, Number 4, International Encyclopedia of Unified Science 
« 


67 pages, paper, $1 





Through your bookseller 
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“Characters and Events,” two volumes of Dewey's 
essays under the editorship of Joseph Ratner, “Im- 
pressions of Soviet Russia and the Revolutionary 
World, Mexico-China-Turkey.” ‘“The Quest for Cer 
tainty.” “The Sources of a Science of Education” 
(with six others). President, People’s Lobby. Na 
tional chairman, League for Independent Political 
Action, Gifford lectures, University of Edinburgh. 
LL.D., Columbia University, 

LL.D., University of Paris, “Individualism Old and 
New. 

1930-39 
Columbia 
“Philosophy and Civilization.” 
Educational Confusion.” 
Revised edition of “Ethics,” by John Dewey and 
James H. Tufts. LL.D., Harvard University 

Revised edition of “How We Think.” 

“Art as Experience.” “A Common Faith.” 


1929 


1930 
Professor emeritus of philosophy in residence 
University, 

“The Out of 


1931 Way 


1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1937 


“Liberalism and Social Action.” 
Chairman, Commission on Inquiry into the Charges 
Made Against Leon Trotsky in the Moscow Trials. 
“The Case of Leon Trotsky,” report of hearings by 
John Dewey, et al. 
“Logic: The Theory of Inquiry.” “Experience and 
Education.” “Not Guilty,” the report by the In- 
quiry Commission on Trotsky (John Dewey, ef 
al.). 
“Freedom and Culture 
“The Bertrand Russell 
M. Kallen). 
“Problems of Men.” Marriage to Mrs 
Grant (Dec, 11). Adopted children 
Jr., and Adrienne Dewey, Ph.D. (Hon.), 
of Oslo, D.Sc., University of Pennsylvania. 
“Knowing 
Bentley). 
1952—Death of John Dewey, New York City 


1938 


1939 “Theory of Valuation 


194] Case” (edited with Horace 
Roberta I 
John Dewey 


University 


1946 


1949 and the Known” (with Arthu 


June | 


Biographical Information 

Jane M Dewey, “Biography of John Dewey,” pp ; 
in Paul A. Schilpp, editor, “The Philosophy of 
John Dewey Evanston: Northwestern University 
1939 : 

John Dewey, 
13-27, 
Montague, editors, “Contemporary 
ophy,” Vol. II, London: Allen 


An intellectual autobiography 


“From Absolutism to Experimentalism,” pp 
in George P. Adams and William Pepperell 
American Philos 
and Unwin, 19380 


Selections from Dewey's Works 


The Philosophy of John Dewey 
1928 


Joseph Ratner, editor 
New York: Holt 

Joseph Ratner, editor, “Intelligence in the Modern World 
John Dewey's Philosophy New York: Modern Li 
brary, 19389 


Wisdom of John 


Wit and 
1949 
“John Dewey: His 


DPradition.”” New York: 


\. H. Johnson, editor Lhe 
Dewey.” Boston: Beacon 
Contribution to 


Bobbs- Merrill 


Edman, editor 
the American 
1955 


Irwin 


Birthday Anniversary Volumes 


Essays in Honor of John Dewey on the Occasion of His 
Seventieth Birthday.’ New York: Holt, 1929 

The Man and His Philosophy.’ Cambridge 

Press, 1930 


John Dewey 
Harvard University 
Paul A. Schilpp, editor, “The Philosophy of 
Dewey Evanston: Northwestern University 
(pp. 611-676, bibliography) 
Ratner Phe Philosopher of the Common 
Man: Essays in Honor of John Dewey to Celebrate 
His Fightieth Birthday.” New York: Putnam, 1940 


John 


1989 


Sidney editor 


Stanley, editors, 
Birthday.” 


Kenneth D. Benne and William O, 
“Essays for John Dewey's Ninetieth 
Urbana: University of Ilinois, 1950, 


Bibliography of Dewey’s Writings 
H. Thomas, “A Bibliography of John 
New York: Columbia University 


Dewey: 
Press 


Milton 
1882-1939.” 
1939, 


(EVENTS continued from page 373 


FOREIGN EXPERTS’ VIEWS 
ON AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Wuy bo EDUCATORS from abroad come to this coun 
try in large numbers to study American schools when 
most of them are convinced the level of scholarship 
in their own secondary schools is higher than that of 
schools here? Prof. Thomas E. Benner, Univer 
sity of Illinois College of Education, believes they 
cannot find in their own centrally controlled schools 
the type of experimentation which the flexibility of 
the American school system permits. In the U.S. they 
find scores of schools confronted by problems lik« 
their own and trying out a wide variety of solutions 

Prot. Berner, who is well known internationally as 
a school consultant, sees the flexibility and variability 
of American education as a source of strength, but 
he warns against assuming that “mere adding up of 
local variations and experiments does not provide 


most 


effectively either a state or national system of educa 
Without abandoning local control of 
tion, we in America must find the way 
tinuously to local authorities a clearer picture of state 
and national needs. This should) not imply state 
or national control, but it does imply state and na 
tional educational leadership of a quality which 


America has not had since the days of Horace Mann.” 


tion educa 


to |give} con 


A SOUND HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


SEVERAL STEPS are necessary for colleges and univer 


sities to develop sound educational programs, accord 
\lgo D. Henderson, director, 
Michigan Center for Higher Education: 


ing to niversity. of 


First colleges should determine their role in education 
They can review their purposes and insist that their role 
is quality performance, or character formation, or prep 
aration for advanced study and = research—and they can 
determine their optimum size and select their students 
accordingly, unless compelled otherwise by law 

They can also emphasize skillful and colorful teaching 
the more important this be 
to handle larger groups in 
this is not an occasion 
Lectures, ves, but fol 


students we get 
becomes necessary 
the classroom—and it probably will 
to shift wholly to mass lecturing 
lowed through with opportunities for discussion and in 


[he more 
comes, If it 


dividual projects 

Ihe [teacher] shortage will last from the 
babies into college until the flow of 
meantime, we 
education 


presumably 
entrance of the wat 
Ph.D’s and M.S.’s has caught up, In the 
should avoid rationalizing methods of 
lest we permanently alter the character of Our institutions 
and undermine their standards 

Secondly, the colleges need to make 
doing an adequate job of counseling their young people 


mass 


certain they are 
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The student should be assisted in getting a good under- 
standing of his aptitudes and achievements and of the 
opportunities that lie before him. 

And third, we need to do a better job of general edu 
cation, It is the proving ground of ideas and values that 
enable intelligent men to communicate with one another 
and work together. 

Finally, let’s think twice before we lose the community 
life that has been a unique characteristic of our colleges. 
Large institutions need to make certain that faces also 
have names. We can reorganize our benched recitation 
halls to facilitate group interplay. We can guide extra- 
curricular activities to make them both socially congenial 
and educative. 

We can revise our libraries to bring the books close to 
the students who use them, and let them help themselves. 
We can subdivide college units as they become large. We 
can persuade faculty to speak to students as they meet 
on the campus, 

But no amount of administrative will do 
the whole job. What is necessary is a contagion of spirit 
that pervades the atmosphere 


mechanics 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
BY EXAMINATION 


Dur University oF Wisconsin School of Edtucation 
has unanimously approved a program for teacher cer 
undergraduate and 


tification by examination for 


graduate students. In effect, university students no 
longer will be required to take education Courses in 


order to obtain a teaching certificate if they can dem 


onstrate classroom teaching ability and if they suc 
cessfully complete a series of written tests. A faculty 
Prof. Walter A. Wittich, 
School of Education, and representing the several de 


committee, headed by 


partments of the College of Letters and Science as 
well as education, was responsible for development 
of the proposal. 

“flexible and 


Designed to be comprehensive to 


meet legitimate certification demands in various 


teaching areas,” the program will be under admin 
Lindley J. 


with deans and chairmen of departments involved. 


istration of Dean Stiles in co-operation 
The program of examinations will be co-ordinated by 
W. Eberman. Written examina 


tions required will oover liberal education, subject 


Associate Dean Paul 


fields to be taught, courses required by statute, and 
professional education. Permission to take tests will 
be based on standards for entrance into the School 
of Education. 

Responsibility for actually examining teacher cet 
field of liberal 


Letters 


tificate candidates in the education 


will rest with the College of and Science, 
while the candidates in the teaching fields will be 
examined by the appropriate subject aepartments 
Departments will be encouraged to use examinations 
for which comparable. scores are available for students 
in the teacher training program in the School of Edu 


cation. Nationally standardized examinations may be 


ee oO oO MOS ATT 


The first account of an exciting new field 


Automatic Teaching 


THE STATE OF THE ART 


H. GALANTER, 


Prompted by the belief that some areas can be taught 
rapidly and most effectively by the use of machines, 
a joint conference of the Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research and the University of Pennsylvania has 
studied the state of automatic teaching of verbal and 


symbolic skills. This new book reports the findings 


University of Pennsylvanta 

Although a fairly new field, teaching by machine 
has achieved a number of successes and shows great 
promise for the future. Automatic Teaching describes 
what has been done, what can be done, what devices 
are available, how they are used and with whom, and 
how effective these machines and methods may be 


1959 198 pages $3.25 


Send now for your on-approval copy 
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used as a supplement. Examinations in liberal edu 
cation may be taken any time after admission to the 
university, while portions or all of the tests on pro 
fessional education and the teaching fields involved 
will be taken after the student has achieved junio 
standing. Demonstration of teaching competence will 
be the final step in the program and will be directed 
by the regular university supervisors of student teach 
ing. Individuals who have successfully passed the tests 
Ofhce 
the School of Education to 


will be recommended for certification by the 


of the Associate Dean of 
the State Department of Public Instruction after they 
have obtained their baccalaureate degree. 

\ccording to Eberman, the program is designed to 
attract the highest quality undergraduate and grad 
uate student into teaching careers.” It is “not an easy 
road to a teaching career. Standards for examinations 
and teaching performance will be set at a level equal 
to or greater than the average attainment of students 


who complete the regular course requirements.’ 


HIGHER STANDARDS FOR CPA’S 


Furure certified public accountants will need more 
education, if 
April 22, 


\merican 


and broader formal states 


1959, by the 


Institute of 


adopt the 


standards voted governing 


Public Ac 


based on 


council, Certified 
the rec 


ommendations of a report by a special institute com 


countants. The council vote was 


mittee formed in 1957 to study education and expe- 
rience requirements for becoming a CPA. 

The special committee pointed out that the funda- 
mental question in determining minimum require- 
ments for entry into the profession is, “What are the 
attributes that the public should expect of a profes 
sional man who is a CPA?” Since the investments olf 
corporation stockholders, bank depositors, life insur 
ance policy holders, and many others are protected, 
directly or indirectly, by the audits made by inde 
pendent CPAs, the 


“public interest 


committee concluded that the 
must receive more consideration 
than the interests of CPAs themselves when making 
recommendations for standards of education and ex 
perience.” 

The report recommends that each state consider 
revising its laws to set up the following qualifications 
for admission to practice as a certified public ac 
countant: 

College graduation, with about one-half the time de 
voted to study in the humanities and social sciences, one 
fourth in other business subjects. 

Postgraduate professional study, as soon as it is feasible, 
devoted principally to accountancy and business admin 
istration. 

As education is extended beyond the undergraduate de- 
gree, a minimum of one year’s experience in public prac 
some of which should 
“third 


tice under the guidance of a CPA, 
be in the area of reliance by bankers and othe: 
parties” on the financial reports of CPA's « lients 





versity and J. 


cation 


comparative analyses. 


Chicago e Boston @ 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Year Book of Education 1959 


Edited by George Z. F. Bereday, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
\. Lauwerys, University of London Institute of Edu- 


This important new work provides a world picture of the great variety 
of institutions offering education beyond the secondary-school level 
and of the problems and difficulties they face. Distinguished scholars 
and administrators the world over contribute useful and stimulating 
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John Dewey and James H. Tufts 
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LOGIC: THE THEORY OF INQUIRY 


In this, one of the most important works in philosophy of our generation, 
John Dewey has presented his final conclusions on logic; the writing is 
notable for its originality, clarity, and close reasoning. 1938 $6.50 


A classic in the field of moral thought, this book encourages habits of 
thoughtful consideration, of the full meaning and consequences of individ- 


1932 $6.00 


EDUCATING THE GIFTED: 

A BOOK OF READINGS 

Joseph L. French, University of Missouri 

In response to the concern about the educa- 
tion of the talented student, this book of 69 
articles offers a balanced and comprehensive 
survey of the literature and research in the 
field, showing the important work that has 
been and is being done in this area and sug- 
gesting problems that must be considered 


1959 $5.50 


CRUCIAL ISSUES 

IN EDUCATION, Revised 

Henry James Ehlers, University of Minne- 
sota; Gordon C. Lee, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

This anthology of recent writings stimulates 
critical thinking about a number of controver- 
sial issues in education. New chapters on 
Federal support and education of the aca- 
demically talented. 1959 $2.75 


READINGS IN GUIDANCE 

Henry B. McDaniel, Stanford University 
John E. Lallas, University of Oregon; James 
A. Saum, Sacramento State College; James 
L. Gilmore, Los Angeles State College 
Growing out of the urgent need for a com- 
pilation of important and definitive periodical 
writings in the area of guidance, 73 readings 
have been selected from the literature of the 
past decade. They offer the counselor-in-train- 
ing, the counselor-trainer, the counselor-in 
service, and the teacher interested in guidance 
new insights through the writings of leaders 
in the field 1959 $4.75 
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NEW POSTS 


Reynolds, professor of higher education, 


James W. 
University of Texas, elected president, Association for Higher 
Education, NEA, succeeding Russell M, Cooper, assistant 
Minnesota... Robert K, Carr, pro- 


fessor of law and political science, Dartmouth College, will 


dean, University of 


succeed William E, Stevenson as president, Oberlin College, 
Jan. 5 


his time to public service, 


1960. Pres, Stevenson is resigning in order to devote 
Donald M. Love, secretary of the 
college, appointed dean, College of Arts and Sciences . . . 
Paul H. Morrill, Wooster 
College, succeeds Marion J, Stooker as president, Park Col- 
lege . . , Gilbert Malcolm, vice-president, Dickinson Col- 


director of public relations, 


lege, named president. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Charles W ° Amherst ( ollege, effective 
next year, in order to devote time to teaching, 
Kenneth Brasted, president, University of 


.., Jonathan E. Rhoads, 


Cole, preside nt, 
research, and 
writing e * F. 
Dallas, this past academic year 
provost, University of Pennsylvania, as soon as his successor 
wishes to return to full-time teaching, re- 
_. Frederick M. Binder, 
Thiel College, 


to assume the presidency, Hartwick College. 


is appointed He 
search, and surgical practice 
in order 


vice president and academic dean, 


RETIREMENTS 


Wilbur K. Jordan, president, Radcliffe College, this 


past June 30... Rev. Douglas Horton, dean, Divinity 
School, Harvard Untiversity, this past summer. Rev. Samuel 
H. Miller is the new dean , , . Lucile A, Allen, dean, 
Chatham College (Aug., 1959) . .. F. Raymond Iredell, 


dean of the faculty, Pomona College, this past June. 
¢ i=) I 


RECENT DEATHS 
Charles S, Swope, 60, president, West Chester State 
. Robert B. Browne, 64, 
dean, extension division and summer session, University of 
.. Rees E. Tulloss, 77, president emeritus, 
According to the New York 


the development of touch 


Teachers College, May 31 


Illinois, June 6. 
Wittenberg College, June 8. 
Times, he was responsible for 
typing, an idea he got from “watching pianists play without 


looking at the keyboard.” 


CORRECTION 


AN OVERSIGHT in a news release from Boston 
University, an article (May 23, 
p. 273) incorrectly credited to Prof. William H. Kilpatrick 


BECAUSE O1 
in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
all the remarks made in an address at the university on 
Jan. 9. In a communication to this journal, June 11, Prof 
Kilpatrick stated that ‘a quotation which I used in my 
talk does not so appear in this article. The second para 
graph was a direct quotation from Professor George D 


Strayer, and I stated this when I quoted it in my talk.” 





tional institutions already subscribing 








rtu Tmportaut AAunouncement 


Beginning with the November issue 


SOVIET EDUCATION 


will contain translations of articles selected from the following Soviet publications: Soviet Educa- 
tion; Family and School; Public Education; Higher School Journal; Polytechnical Education and 


other important educational journals from the USSR. 


The most outstanding articles on education appearing in the Soviet Union will now be available 


in English translation on a regular monthly basis. Each article chosen will be translated in full. 


$70.00 per year (12 issues); $20.00 per year to persons associated with educa- 


International Arts and Sciences Press 
33 West 42nd Street. New York 36, m. Be 








School and Society 





: - PUTNAM Series | 


agama ete} Education — 


/———-_, 
—_— 


Ole Sand and Elaine Cook, CONSULTING EDITORS 


. and these outstanding first volumes 


The Child’s World 
His Social Perception 


By FRANK J. ESTVAN, University of Wisconsin, and 
ELIZABETH ESTVAN, with a Foreword by Stephen M. 
Corey. Discusses why it is important to know about chil- 
perception, how elementary school children 


dren's social 


perceive common life situations, how various groups of 
children differ, and what conclusions are warranted regard- 
ing children’s social perception, 302 pages, $4.95 


Individualizing Your 
Reading Program 
Self-Selection in Action 


By JEANNETTE VEATCH, University of Illinois, with a 
Leland B, 


managing a classroom during a reading period. The book 


Foreword by Jacobs. Emphasizes the ways of 
describes, explains, and supports an individualized reading 
program, and presents examples of individualized reading 


in action, 240) pages, $4.50 


Getting Down to Cases 


A Problems Approach to 
Educational Philosophizing 


By ROBERT L. BRACKENBURY, University of Southern 
California, with a Foreword by John 5S. Brubacher, Employs 
the inductive or case approach, Each chapter deals with 
some crucial problem, such as discipline, democracy and 
the teaching of controversial issues, the gifted, and social 
stratification. Each chapter has three parts: a problemati« 
situation, possible solutions, and analyses of solutions, 


222 pages, $4.00 


October 10, 1959 


Father to the Child 
Case Studies of the Experiences of a 
Male Teacher with Young Children 


By EVERETT S$ 
Foreword by Alfred : 


“real lives of real people” 


OSTROVSKY, Queens College, with a 
Baldwin 


fortify the 


Cases drawn from. the 
renewed conviction 
that they, too, 


that many young men are beginning to feel 


are needed as teachers of small children 173 pages, $3.75 


Spurs to Creative Teaching 


By LAURA ZIRBES. Professor Emeritus, The Ohio State 
Although this is her first book, Dr, Zirbes has 


educational litera 


University. 


long been an outstanding contributor to 


close identification with “creative teac hing” in 


ture. Her 


sures in this presentation a timely and personal com 


mitment, 354 pages, $5.75 


Xe ‘ 

Fives at School 
Teaching in the Kindergarten 
$y ELENORA MOORE, Wayne 


John I. Goodlad, 


schools may improve 


State with a 


Un versity, 


Foreword by Focuses attention on how 
programs of group experience lor tive 


different 


333 pages, $4.75 


year-olds of varying backgrounds in school com 


munities 


Send for your on-approval copy today 
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EDITORIAL DEPT. 
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313 NN. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Doat Forget te Onder — 


Brown, Lewis, and Harcleroad—A-V 


INSTRUCTION 554 pages, $7.95 


Mort, Reusser, and Polley—PUBLIC. 
SCHOOL FINANCE. 
Third Edition 
(In Press) 
Munzer and Brandwein—TEACHING 
SCIENCE THROUGH CONSERVATION 
(In Press) 
Pierson—THE EDUCATION OF 
AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN: 


A Study of University-College Programs 
in Business Administration 
(In Press) 


Strevell and Burke—ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
(In Press) 
Tidyman and Butterfield—TEACHING THE 
LANGUAGE ARTS, 


Second Edition 


403 pages, $6.50 
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